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Norarne has for some time past been more 
loudly demanded in learned and literary 
circles than a good edition of Lucan. In 
spite of the glaring faults which disfigure 
the poet’s style, his hollow rhetoric hiding 
deep ignorance of men and things, his gross 
violations of good taste, his want of all eye 
for proportion, his inability to make an 
interesting narrative or to draw a really 
consistent character, Lucan will always be 
read, and though a youthful poet and with 
all the faults of youth, will probably be read 
by grown men rather than by the young. 
It is not merely the interest which attaches 
to his brilliant career and tragic end, not 
merely the historical importance of the epoch 
to which he belongs and in the events of 
which he was so much concerned, that 
made his writings classical in the first cen- 
tury, and will always keep them so. There 
is more than this: Lucan was a real poet. 
Only a poet could have written, for instance, 
saevumque arte complexa dolorem Perfruitur 
lacrimis et amat pro coniuge luctum. He 
had the native intuitions of the poetical 
genius—a love of nature (witness his 
similes), a soaring spirit attracted by lofty 
speculations, a mastery of language and a 
style all his own. Hence the living interest 
which carries us on through his tortuous and 
provoking diction, and sustains us over the 
fatiguing tracts of his dreary rhetoric. 
Scholars who know Mr. Heitland’s edition 
of the Pro Rabirio will expect care and 
ability in whatever he writes, and his intro- 
adction to Lucan will not disappoint them. 
It is a solid piece of historical and critical 
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work. The points taken into consideration 
are (A) the ancient authorities for the life 
of Lucan; (B) the life of Lucan; (C) a 
general view of the Pharsalia; (D) the 
matter of the Pharsalia ; (E) the hero of 
the Pharsalia ; (F) the manner of the Phar- 
salia ; (G) the relation of Lucan to other 
writers, especially Vergil; and Juvenal’s 
relation to Lucan. Each of these chapters 
contains a number of sub-sections, which in 
a short review there is not space to enu- 
merate. 

The introduction deserves careful study 
not only from readers of Lucan but from 
all Latin scholars. The ablest and most 
interesting chapter is, I think, the fifth 
(E), ‘Who is the hero of the Pharsalia?’ 
Even the most ‘general’ reader will be 
delighted with the merciless analysis by 
which Mr. Heitland demonstrates that 
Caesar is the real, Pompeius only the nominal 
hero of the poem, and that Lucan is forced 
by the facts of the case to pay an unwilling 
homage to historical truth. The literary 
criticism of the following chapter (F) suffers 
somewhat from its rigidly scientific form, but 
it is none the Jess sound and refined. The 
discussion on Lucan’s syntax and language 
will be found valuable, though it would be 
improved by being more fully worked out. 
To the list—very carefully drawn up—of 
Lucan’s imitations of Vergil (G, p. eviii. foll.) 
the following may be added: I. 8. quis furor, 
O cives, quae tanta insania ferri? A. 7, 461. 
Saevit amor ferri, et scelerata insania belli. 
I. 60. Zum genus humanum positis sibi con- 
sulat armis; A. 1, 291. aspera tum positis 
mitescent saecula bellis. 187. Clara per obscu- 
ram voltu maestissima noctem, &e. A. 2, 270. 
In somnis ecce ante oculos maestissimus Hector, 
&e. 206. Aestiferae Libyes viso leo comminus 
hoste Subsedit dubius totam dum colligit tram, 
A. 12, 4. Poenorum qualis in arvis......Tum 
demum movet arma leo. 530. Fulgura fallaci 
micuerunt crebra sereno. A. 5,851. Deceptus 
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Sraude sereni. 687. Tristis Erinys = A. 2. 


337. IT. 32. Votisque vocart Adsuetas...... 
aures. G. 1, 42. votis iam nune adsuesce 
vocari. 236. Nocte sopora. <A. 6, 390. somni 


noctisyue soporae. 287. Sed quo fata trahunt 
virtus secura sequetur. A. 5, 709. nate dea, 
quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur. 
407. Hadriacas qui verberat Aufidus undas. 
A. 11, 405. amnis et Hadriacas retro fugit Au- 
Jidus undas. 68. Ubere vix glaebae superat. 
A. 1, 531. potens armis atque ubere glaebae. 
98. Jgnibus atris. A. 4, 384. sequar atris 
ignibus. 373. moenia clausa. A. 10, 22. non 
clausa tegunt tam moenia Teucros. 395. Pro- 
cumbunt nemora et spoliantur robore silvae. 
440. Procumbunt orni, nodosa impellitur ilex. 
A. 6, 180. procumbunt piceae, sonat icta secur- 
ibus tlex, ke. 418. Saepe cavas motu terrae 
mugire cavernas. <A. 2, 53. insonuere cavae 
sonitumque dedere cavernae. 443. Posuere 
comas. A. 12, 209. posuitque comas et 
bracchia ferro. 470. Rupes, quam vertice 
montis Abscidit impulsu ventorum adiuta 
vetustas. A. 12. 686. annis solvit (saxum) 
sublapsa vetustas. 500. Letifer arcus = A. 
10, 169. 542. Caerula verrunt = A. 3, 208. 
607. Causam lacrimis. A. 3, 305. geminas, 
causam lacrimis, sacraverat aras. 644. At 
tumidus qua pulmo iacet. A. 10, 387. tumido 
in pulmone. 96. Exiguam Cererem = A. 
7, 113. 143. Postguam omnia fatis Caesaris 
ire videt. A. 7, 592. et saevae nutu Iunonis 
eunt res. 427. Tum freta servantur, dum se 
declivibus undis Aestus agat, refluoque mari 
nudentur harenae. A. 10. 288. multi servare 
recursus Lanyuentis pelagi. 796. Non tulit 
adflictis animam producere rebus. A. 2, 637. 
abnegat excisa vitam producere Troia. 802. 
Et gener atque socer bello concurrere iussi. 
A. 7, 317. hac gener atque socer coeant mer- 
cede suorum. V. 39. Libyae squalentibus 
arvis. G. 1, 507. squalent abductis arva 
colonis. 46. Consulite in medium = A. 
11, 335. 408. Invenit et pavidas hiberno 
sidere classes. A. 4, 309. quin etiam hiberno 
moliris sidere classem. 505. Parta quies 
miseris. A. 7,598. nam mihi parta quies. 
535. Inopem dusxisse senectam. A. 10, 192. 
Canentem molli pluma duxisse senectam. 799. 
Labitur = G. 3, 498, VI. 174. 
Nune sude, nunc duro contraria pectora conto 
Detrudit muris. A. 9, 510. duris detrudere 
contis. 228. Tegens alta suppressum mente 
dolorem. A. 1, 209. premit altum corde 
dolorem. 274. Cumulumque furentem Un- 
darum. <A. 1, 105. insequitur cumulo prae- 
ruptus aquae mons, 800. Pallentes aperit 
sedes. A. 8, 244. infernas reseret sedes et 
regna recludat Pallida. VIII. 450. Jura 
fidemque = A. 2, 541. IX. 32. Mille carinis = 
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A. 2,198. 73. Luce maligna = A. 6, 270. 
471. Galeas et scuta virorum. A. 1, 101. 
scuta virum galeasque. 

Mr. Heitland thinks it possible that the 
title Pharsalia was not Lucan’s own, but De 
Bello Civili. I am however disposed to 
agree with Teuffel that Statius’s phrase 
Pharsalia bella and Lucan’s Pharsalia nostra 
are decisive in favour of the traditional 
title, and that when Petronius, just before 
his delicious parody (which Mr. Heit- 
land, I think, takes too seriously), speaks of 
belli civilis ingens opus, he is purposely veiling 
the personal allusion. It might have been 
observed that when Servius or the gram- 
marians quote Lucan, they generally say 
Incanus simply, or Lucanus in primo, 
secundo, &e. 

From the evidence afforded by Petronius’s 
parody, Mr. Heitland thinks it probable that 
the Pharsalia was published at its present 
length, or nearly so, in the lifetime of Lucan. 

The discussions in the fourth chapter on 
the relations of Lucan to Nero and the 
empire, and to contemporary philosophical 
systems, are full of value and interest. In 
section 6 (Lucan’s relations to learning and 
history) there is no attempt to ascertain 
the historical authorities used by Lucan, and 
no adequate treatment of his intellectual 
relations to the younger Seneca. Much more 
should have been said of Livy, who is quoted 
by the Berne Commenta on II. 593, III. 182, 
1V. 354, V. 494, VIII. 91. And neither 
here nor on p. exxix., where the Senecas are 
briefly mentioned, is any notice taken of the 
important essay by Hermann Diels (Seneca 
und Lucan), published in 1886 in the 7’ransac- 
tions of the Berlin Academy of Sciences for 
1885. This paper proves that Lucan’s verses 
on the sources of the Nile, in the tenth book, 
are a mere poetical paraphrase of part of the 
Naturales (uaestiones (iv. 1, 2). 

Mr. Heitland’s strongest interest appears 
to lie in history and literary criticism. To 
the palaeographical parts of an editor’s task 
he expresses an indifference which in so 
careful a student is difficult to understand. 
‘It is no part of my plan,’ he says, ‘ to speak 
of the seventy-five or eighty manuscripts 
(which I have not seen).’ Well and good ; 
but there are occasions in life (supposing, 
for instance, that tyrannicide is in contem- 
plation) when, however unwilling you may 
feel to do the business yourself, you would 
recommend a friend to come forward. With 
this fact in mind the reader will perhaps turn 
hopefully to Mr. Haskins’s commentary to see 
whether anything had been done to sift the 
manuscript evidence. If so, he will besentback 
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aching with disappointment. He should have 
remembered that Mr. Haskins says he makes 
no attempt to produce a critical text ; that 
is, to ascertain what Lucan really wrote. 
Does the absurd fallacy then still linger, 
which we remember used to be preached 
some five-and-twenty years ago by high 
authorities in Oxford, that you can separate 
textual criticism from interpretation? Is 
it still supposed anywhere that all a com- 
mentator has to do is to take a decent 
printed text, construe straight through it, 
and add such remarks as are suggested by 
his knowledge and intelligence? Such an 
-idea must have existed in England when 
some of the early volumes of the Biblio- 
theca Classica were published. But that 
anything distantly resembling it should live 
on in England, and at Cambridge, in 1887, 
we had thought inconceivable. 

Mr. Haskins’s commentary, to which we 
now turn, is of unequal merit. It has 
several qualities not only excellent but rare 
in such works : it is terse, elegant, and read- 
able: the translations, which are numerous, 
are neat and clear: and much information is 
compressed into a smallspace. On the other 
hand one has to complain that (as said 
above) no attempt is made to do anything 
for the text,even in the way of putting 
together information now easily accessible. 
There is no mention of Steinhart and his 
high estimate of the Montepessulanus H. 113 
and the Vossianus secundus,! nor of Kindler’s 
discussion of the supposed interpolations. 
No hint is given that Lucan is quoted by the 
ancient grammarians, mainly by Priscian 
and the Probus of the Catholica and /nsti- 
tuta. No modern conjectures, or hardly 
any, are mentioned, not even those of Madvig 
in his Adversaria. No attempt is made to 
use the scholia critically, though as far back 
as 1869 Usener published the Commenta 
Bernensia separately, and thereby laid the 
foundation for future commentaries. Whether 
even the scholia printed by Weber have been 
much consulted seems doubtful, Finally 
it must be said that many difficulties which 
require to be seriously grappled with are 
passed over, while many unimportant and 
sometimes irrelevant parallel passages are 
allowed to occupy valuable space. At times 
also Mr. Haskins shows an uncertain hold on 
Latin usage. The following instances will 
show what is meant :— 


1 In the essay above mentioned Diels uses twelve 
MSS. of Lucan: two Bernenses (45 and 370); Erlan- 
gensis 856, Gemblacensis (= Bruaxellensis 5330) ; two 
Montepessulani (H. 113, 362): two Parisini (8039, 
7900 A); two Vossiani, and two Berolinenses. 
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I. 8. Priscian (vol. ii. p. 153 Hertz) quotes 
this line with insania /erri, not Licentia 
Jerri. This is not mentioned, but the reading 
derives support from Aen. 7, 461, above 
quoted. 19. Seres is singular: see Probus 
Cathol. p. 27 Keil. 50. Priscian i. p. 345 
reads iwvat, perhaps rightly. 110. Priscian i. 
p. 310 reads possidet for continet. 176. 
Though Priscian ii. p. 185 says that coactae 
refers to plebiscita, he spells plebisscita: 
which probably shows that Bentley was 
right in reading plebis scita coactae, coactae 
agreeing with plebis. 304. for transcenderet 
Probus De Ultimis Syllabis p. 224 (Keil) reads 
transcenderit : far better. 481. Priscian i. 
p- 328 reads Alpemque, quoting also Lucan 
lii. 299 for the singular. 531. For denso aere 
Priscian (i. p. 520, ii. 473) twice quotes tenso 
aere. II. 263. Incassum eat, ‘be spent in 
vain.’ Read in cassum eat, literally ‘run to 
emptiness.’ 288. Crimen erit superis et me 
JSecisse nocentem, ‘The blame for my guilt 
will rest with the gods.’ Is it not rather 
‘to have made me too (or even me) guilty, 
will be a reproach to the gods’? This use of 
crimen is tolerably common in Lucan, though, 
as far as I have seen, only once recognized 
by Mr. Haskins, viz. on viii. 800: but 
comp. v. 59, vi. 248, vii. 112, 398, 551: 
viii. 420. ILI. 358. nostri fiducia cursus 
‘Confidence in my journey, 7.e. reliance on 
that as an obstacle.’ Rather ‘confidence in 
my haste, in the fact that I am in a hurry’: 
comp. v. 482. sunt cetera cursu Acta meo. 
404. Structae diris altaribus arae. Here 
altaria probably means ‘offerings,’ as in 
Vergil Ecl. v.66. 455. Stellatis axibus. The 
Berne scholia clear up this passage by ex- 
plaining stellati as = cancellati: the planks 
enclosing the agger or earth are arranged in 
lattice fashion so as to make a frame. 534. 
Ordine contentae gemino crevisse liburnae. 
‘To have reached such a size as tu have one 
bank of oars.’ The Berne scholia interpret 
crevisse as referring to the upper row of the 
biremis having more oars than the lower. 
559. Paterisne acies errare profundo Artibus 
et certas pelagi? No explanation is offered of 
this difficult passage : is e¢ certas a corruption 
for expertas? 586. For Zagus Sergius on 
Donatus p. 497 Keil reads Catus, and so the 
two Vossiani. For miatis the Berne 
scholia must have read missis ; ‘ obliquo pec- 
tine,’ si enim dimittunt remos nautae, obliqua 
palmula natant. Pecten would thus = pal- 
mula, perhaps on the analogy of the Greek 
mAnKtpov. 708-9 require a much fuller 


explanation than is offered. IV. 171. which 

is absent from several MSS. is probably, as 

Kindler says, a gloss on the preceding line. 
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V. 54-56. No note is offered on the per- 
sonages here mentioned: nor again is any 
explanation given of the allusions in vv. 
109-110 (sustwlit iras—aera tabificum). 
457. Movitque Ceraunia nautis, ‘brought 
Ceraunia nearer to the sailors.’ Hardly 
Latin: the Berne scholia say quoniam 
montes navigantibus moveri videntur. 795-6. 
Neuterque recedens Sustinuit dixisse vale. 
Rightly condemned by Kindler as absent 
from Montepess. and Voss. sec. (first hands), 
and as probably a gloss on the preceding 
words. VI. 382. Bebrycio, all the scholia. 
475. Direxit (made straight) should cer- 
tainly be written derexit: indeed there 
is some carelessness about orthography in 
this text, which allows nequidquam, querela, 
diriguit, negligo, tentare, and poenitet to sur- 
vive here and there. VII. 2. The Berne 
scholia mention a variant Jucifugus for 
luctificus. 141. Hrigitur ‘ is straightened.’” 
Surely erigitur cannot bear this meaning ; 
I had conjectured derigitur, when I found 
that it was the reading of the Berne 
scholia. 199. Kindler reads nuwmen for 
lumen, perhaps rightly. 257-8. Haec eadem 
est hodie quae pignora quaeque penates Reddat, 
et emerito faciat vos Marte colonos. These 
lines are omitted in Voss. sec. and added 
outside the text in Montepess. Kindler 
points out that emerito Marte is not Latin, 
nor the variant emeritos Marte, and rightly 
condemns them. 325. Mr. Haskins trans- 
lates iugulum ‘slaughter’: with what author- 
ity? It is difficult not to suppose the word 
to be corrupt. Jgnoti hostis seems most 
naturally to mean an ‘unknown,’ ¢.e. plebeian, 
enemy: compare 578. In plebem vetat ire 
manus monstratque senatum ; then, reading 
imputet with the Berne scholia, we get the 
general sense that Caesar will count the 
slaughter of a plebeian as a crime. 398. 
Crimen civile: not ‘the guilty result of civil 
war,’ but ‘a reproach to the citizens.’ 451. 


Thyestes the Berne scholia, rightly. 607. The 
variant mentioned bythe scholia, succensor for 
successor, Should have been mentioned. VITI. 
332. Secundwm Emathiam lis tanta datur = in 
favour of Emathia : not ‘in accordance with 
the verdict of Thessaly.’ 474. ‘ Monstra, cf. 
infr. 548’; 548. ‘For monstra cf. 474. 
supr.’ 837. ‘Si saecula prima Victoris 
timuere minas, i.c. cum recens vicerat Caesar. 
Schol.’ Surely the meaning must be ‘if the 
former generations of Rome were afraid that 
the conqueror would violate, as he had 
threatened to do, the ashes of the conquered ’; 
in allusion to such a fear, for instance, as 
moved Sulla to give orders for the burning 
of his body after death. IX. 435. Nulla sub 
illa Cura Iovis terra est : ‘under that ground 
there is no thought of the sky’: as the 
Berne scholia say, non cwrat si non pluat. 
In 437 immotis seems to mean ‘ not stirred 
by cultivation.’ X. 110. Romana in saecula: 
‘fashion, manners.’ Can saecu/a mean this, 
which is usually expressed by saecul/um? or 
does not Romana saecula rather mean ‘the 
generations of Rome?’ True, Juvenal (IV. 
68) says tua servatum consume in saecula 
rhombum : ‘ your ages ;’ this, however, is the 
grandiose language of flattery. Saecula is 
also used as = saeculum, fashion, in the 
Lpicedion Drusi : but this is just one of the 
points which make against the antiquity of 
that poem. 219. ‘ Veterwm, e.g. Euripidis.’ 
Diels points out that the theory came from 
Anaxagoras, and was also known to 
Aeschylus. 

These remarks are made in the hope that 
the book, which will certainly hold the field 
in England, and justly, for a long time to 
come, may be improved in a second edition. 
No superhuman labour would be required to 
this end. It is much to be wished, on all 
accounts, that a second edition may soon be 
in demand. 

H. Nertesuip. 


A. MULLER’S GREEK THEATRE. 


Die Griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer. Von 
Abert Miter. Freiburg i. B. 1886. 
Pp. viii. 432. 10 Mk. 


A. MULuer originally intended, as we learn 
from his preface, to treat his subject as an 
appendix to the third volume of Bliimner 
and Dittenberger’s new edition of K. Fr. 
Hermann’s standard work on Greek Antiqui- 
ties; but as the subject required a fuller 
treatment than it would have been possible 


to give it in this shape, he decided to publish 
it as part 2 of this volume. The book, 
which contains twenty-two illustrations and 
plans, is divided into three chapters; the 
first (p. 1 to 106) deals with the structure 
of the theatre ; first beginnings of dramatic 
performances ; sites and ruins of theatres ; 
the ground-plan of a Greek theatre according 
to Vitruvius ; stage, place of spectators, or- 
chestra ; acoustic properties ; technical names 
for the different parts of a theatre; the 
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Odeion ; uses to which theatres were put 
when not required for performances ; the 
theatres of Athens and Attica. In the 
second chapter (p. 107 to 308) the parts of 
a performance are discussed—places of actors 
and chorus, decorations, doors of the stage, 
ete. ; changes of scene, ete. ; actors and act- 
ing; chorus; dresses in tragedy, satyric 
drama, and comedy; masks; spectators. 
The third chapter (p. 308 to 414) treats of 
the times when performances took place ; 
the expenses of such performances ; poets 
and instructors of the chorus ; state copy of 
plays, ete.; proagon, judges, didascalia ; 
dramatic performances outside Attica ; 
mepi Tov Avovucov texvixdv. Then 
follow four pages of addenda and three in- 
dices. In the former Miiller touches on 
various points raised in recent publications 
which he was not able to make use of for 
the body of the work, and which tend to 
upset generally received opinions. Lipsius 
e.g. has shown that the comedies were per- 
formed separately on one day before the 
tragedies, that the choregus in a dramatic 
contest competed in his own name, not in 
that of his dvAy, and that in such a contest 
aot a tripod but a tablet was awarded as 
prize for the best performance. The views 
expressed by von Wilamowitz years ago (cf. 
Tlermes 21, 4, p. 597 foll.) have been borne 
out by the excavations in the Dionysiac 
theatre at Athens, the results of which 
Dérpfeld has communicated to Miiller ; he 
says, before the fourth century there was 
only a large circular orchestra of polygonal 
stones, close to the old Dionysiac temple ; 
there were no stone seats, but the spectators 
sat on the slopes of the Acropolis or at most 
on wooden benches; there was no solidly 
built oxyvy. Besides this there was a second 
orchestra in the market-place (to the west of 
the Areiopagus) which was probably built in 
the same way. Here it was always necessary 
to erect high scaffolding for seats, since there 
was no slope here.—Is this latter not almost 
certainly the dpyyortpa mentioned in Plat. 
Apol. 26 D1? In Boeckh’s opinion this pas- 
sage refers to the sale of books in the orches- 
tra of the Dionysiac theatre when no per- 
formances were going on; Frinkel in his 
edition of the Staatshaushalt (ii. p. 13* f.) 
objects to this view, and sees in the passage 
rather an allusion to performances in the 
theatre (at a drachma admission for the three 
days) of plays of Euripides which were 
saturated with the doctrines of Anaxagoras. 
L. C. Purser (Class. Rev. no. 5 and 6, p. 150), 
as I think, effectually meets Frinkel’s objec- 
tions, and A. Miiller (p. 82 n.) is no doubt 
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right in following Schiéne, who holds that the 
passage refers to the trade in books which 
was carried on in that part of the market- 
place called épyjotpa; Photius has s.v. 
Opxnotpa mparov év TH &yopa, and Nico- 
phon (Mein. fr. com. ii. 2, p. 852) points to 
the same locality, when he mentions the 
BiBroréda. amongst the motley crowd of 
sellers of figs, leather, spoons, sieves, etc., 
whom we can only expect to find in the 
market-place. Whilst Miiller’s view on this 
point seems to me preferable to that of 
Frinkel, the latter (ii. p. 111* f.) is probably 
right in what he says about the dywvoférys. 
If that official, who remained in office a whole 
year, had had to defray all the expenses of 
all the choruses out of his own pocket (p. 340), 
it would have been singularly ungracious on 
the part of the djpos to deprive him of the 
title of yopyyds, for 6 djpos dywvob€- 
tys 6 deiva, etc. Insome instances (e.g. C.1.4. 
1444) it would indeed seem that the dywvo- 
Gérns defrayed all the expenses, but on the 
other hand it is clear from an inscription 
from Iasus (Le Bas-Waddington, iii. no. 255) 
that the dywvobérns there did not do so, for 
the names of several citizens besides the 
aywvobérns are given as having furnished 
funds. Moreover we find in inscriptions 
the phrase dywvoferotvros (Tralles, 
Colossae, Bull. de Corr. Hell. xi. p. 298, 
p. 354). Frankel (ii. p. 125*), as it seems 
to me, is again right in following Thumser, 
who infers from Dem. 20, 18 foll. that 
metoecs could perform at Athens cho- 
regia on other festivals than that of the 
Lenaea ; for metoee choregi in Iasus and 
Rhodes, see Le Bas-Waddington iii. no. 256, 
and Ross, inser. ined. no. 278. In connexion 
with this question a few other points might 
have been touched on, such as the voluntary 
choregia e.g. of Hypereides (Ps. Plut. vit. x. 
orat. p. 848 E), for being trierarch at the 
time he was exempt; the official title rid 
dywvapxv in a Boeotian inscription (Collitz, 
Samml. d. gr. Dialekt.-Inschr. i. no. 812a). 
In other parts of the book too I have noticed 
some slight omissions; on p. 295 the 
vopopiAaxes are not mentioned as possessing 
mpocdpia (Lea. Rhet. Cantabr. p. 673, 27 foll. 
Kal év tats evavriov Tav 
cf. Photius s.v. of vopodvAaxes rives:); on 
p. 387 an inscription from Samos giving a 
list of victors at the Heraea (P. Gardner, 
Journ. of Hell. Stud. vii. p. 147 foll.) is not 
referred to (l. 3 tpaywdias 
Anpyrpws, 1. 8 rots Tov Kawov 
Tpaywouiv .... TOYS TOLNTAS TOV KALYOV 
div) ; the first Amphictyonic decree (p. 394, 
n. 3) dates from shortly after 279 B.c., for 
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the Phocians did not belong to the Amphic- 
tyonic confederacy from 345 to 279 B.c., and 


lastly, the question as to the number of - 


choreutae who voted in the trial of Orestes 
might have been more fully treated (p. 202, 
n. 3); Miiller puts little faith in the state- 
ments of scholiasts (p. 108), yet here he says, 
Fiir die Eum. sind 15 Choreuten bezeugt, 
(schol. Aesch. Hum. 585)! did twelve vote, 
as O. Miiller and Wecklein (Philol. 1884, 
p. 712 f.) think, or an uneven number, eleven 
according to Hermann, or nine, as Zawadzki 
(Die Anzahl der Ariop. in Aesch. Eum.) sug- 
gests? for, as Kirchhoff has shown, Athena 
as ipyepov of the court of Areiopagus possessed 
the right of voting, and the trial was looked 
upon as a precedent to establish the principle 
that even votes amounted to an acquittal. 
Yet these are small matters when compared 
with the full and lucid account Miiller gives 
of a confessedly ditficult subject. 


Herman Hacer. 


[Appendix To Dr, Hacer’s 


Ir is worthy of notice that the results of 
the recent excavations in the Dionysiac 
theatre can be corroborated, in one im- 
portant particular, by literary evidence. In 
the Oedipus Coloneus, when Creon lays his 
hand upon Antigone, and asserts his right 
to remove her from Colonus, the Chorus ap- 
proach him with menacing gestures, saying, 
tax’ «is Bdoavoy yxepdv. Creon answers, 
eipyov, ‘stand back!’ The Chorus rejoin, 
gov pev ov, rade ye pwopévov (835 f.). Tt is 
evident that the poet conceives them as 
standing close to him. Now, according to 
old notions, Creon would at this time have 
been on the raised Aoyeiov, while the Chorus 
were below him in the épyyorpa. The scene 
loses much of its natural force, if we have to 
imagine the Chorus as merely advancing, in 
an excited manner, to the foot of a platform 
on which Creon stands. But it becomes at 
once fully intelligible, if we suppose that 
Creon and the Chorus are standing on the 
same level ; i.e., that the place from which 


the actors spoke was in the time of Sophocles 
—and the Coloneus probably belongs to his 
latest years—merely a segment of the cir- 
cular épyyorpa. It is now believed that this 
épxyotpa was enclosed (as noticed above), by 
polygonal stones, but had, as yet, no perma- 
nent oxyvy behind it. A permanent raised 
stage of masonry, and a permanent oxyv7, 
appear to have been erected for the first time 
under the auspices of Lycurgus, cire. 330 B.c. 
I am informed by Professor D’Ooge, late 
Director of the American School at Athens, 
that the results obtained in the Dionysiac 
theatre have been confirmed in some points 
by a recent examination of the theatres at 
Oropus and Sicyon. It is also said to be 
probable that, in the circular dpyyotpa of 
the pre-Lycurgean period, the actors used 
only one entrance. The traditional three 
doors were a later development. 

Here, however, we must not forget the 
€xxvkAnpa. As the recent explorers of the 
Dionysiac theatre doubtless remember, the 
use of that contrivance is not merely an in- 
ference from the tragic texts, but is proved 
by the two parodies in comedy,—Aristophanes 
using the verbs éxxvxAciv and €oxuxdciv (Ach. 
408, Th. 265). It seems to have been a low 
stage, pushed forward through the central 
door. (See A. Miiller, in the work noticed 
above, pp. 142-148.) While granting, then, 
that there was no permanent oxyvy in the 
time of Aristophanes, we must also suppose 
that there was some temporary screen, by 
which the imaginary interior of a house 
could be veiled from the view of the spec- 
tators. There is nothing in the recent 
results which excludes the use of such a 
temporary screen, any more than that of a 
Oeodoyeiov for the deus ex machina. But it 
seems as if we must give up the zepiaxrou, 
which can hardly have come in before the 
permanent oxyvy. Their case is different 
from those just noticed, since nothing in the 
texts requires them. Niejahr, indeed, had 
already denied the use of the repiaxro: in the 
best age (Quaest. Arist. Scaen., pp. 8-12.) 

R. C. JEss. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library : Romano-British 
Remains. Part 1, edited by G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 
(Elliott Stock), pp. xxiv. 297. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


From its foundation in 1731 till 1868 the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was one of the chief archaeological journals 
in England. The Society of Antiquaries began its 
series of publications in 1770; the Archacological 
Institute and Association about 1845 ; and since 1868 
the Gentleman’s Magazine itself has neglected an- 
tiquities. But before that date its editors included 


archaeology among the many subjects which interested 
the cultivated gentleman, and the paper was a recog- 
nised organ, as indeed it was the only monthly organ, 
of those who wished to read or write about matters 
archaeological. Thus its volumes became a store- 
house for antiquarian information of the most varied 
character, embracing notices of discoveries in England 
or abroad, descriptions of churches and old houses, 
and the like. The idea of collecting ‘a volume of 
antiquities’ from this valuable but unsorted treasury 
is no new one: it was suggested by a correspondent 
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of Sylvanus Urban in 1753. But though Hiibner and 
others examined the Magazine for special purposes, 
nothing more was done till Mr. Gomme undertook to 
edit ‘a classified collection of its principal contents’ 
down to 1868, whether archaeological or otherwise. 
Of this ‘Gentleman’s Magazine Library,’ eight hand- 
some volumes have already appeared, and nine or ten 
more are promised. 

The last addition to the series is that bearing the 
somewhat misleading title Romano-British Remains, 
of which part 1 is before us. This is intended— 
though, as I shall have to point out, the execution 
falls short of this—to contain all the notices in the 
Magazine which relate to the discovery of Roman 
remains in our islands. The extracts are mostly 
printed in full, and are arranged in alphabetical order 
of counties. If I have calculated right, the present 
volume includes some 830 of these extracts, taking 
us down to Somerset. The other English counties, 
Wales, Scotland, notes and index will follow in a 
second volume. It is interesting to observe that of 
the 330 extracts before us, nearly 200 are dated later 
than 1830. The first twenty years of the Magazine 
yield only seven extracts, while 1836-44 supply 82, 
and 1862-68, the last seven years, produce 56. 

But before criticizing the book itself, a few words 
are due to the interesting introduction with which 
Mr. Gomme has prefaced it. Here he discusses the 
character of the Roman occupation, arguing that it 
was military and not social: Roman Britain, he says, 
meant only the luxurious occupiers of villas, the town 
merchants, and the garrison. This, of course, 
resembles the view taken by Hiibner in his preface to 
the seventh volume of the Corpus; but Mr. Gomme 
is more concerned to combat the theories of Coote 
and Seebohm and deny the alleged continuity between 
Roman and English history. This he attempts to do 
by placing the break in the history at 410: the 
Romans, he thinks, left little trace of themselves in 
the land. He may be right—one cannot here discuss 
the question in full —but I fancy that there is a slight 
confusion in his argument. The continuity between 
Roman and Briton is one thing, that between Briton 
and Saxon another, and Mr. Gomme seems to use 
against the former evidence which really makes only 
against the latter. The result is that he disproves 
Mr. Seebohm’s view, but does not prove his own. 
And I think he might have alluded to Bath. There 
Roman and Saxon dwelt on the same spot ; but it is 
perfectly certain that Aquae Sulis lay waste and 
deserted for years before it became Akemanceaster. 
I trust he will pardon me if I point out two slips in his 
most admirable essay. Itis not true that ‘no indica- 
tions of settled occupation have been found in Derby- 
shire’ (see C.J. Z. vii. 177, and Archaeol. x. 17), nor is 
it correct to say that ‘Herefordshire contained one 
station’; probably there were three. I must demur 
also to the terms in which Mr. Gomme bids his 
readers consult the map in Mr. Scarth’s Roman 
Britain. That map, which does duty for other books 
beside Mr. Scarth’s, is the reverse of good, and I do 
not understand Mr. Gomme’s mention of it. 

For the book itself Mr. Gomme claims a twofold 
importance. It is a representative record of the 
Roman remains actually found in England, aud it is 
a contribution towards a complete index of such 
remains. No one would deny the value of a work 
which could justly claim to be either of these things, 
but I regret to say that it is difficult to allow the 
claim in the case of the present volume. To some 
extent this is due to the circumstances of the case. 
The contributions to the Gentleman’s Magazine were 
made rather at random, Many finds were not com- 
municated to its pages; when they were, it was a 


chance whether the correspondents knew Latin. 
The unscholarliness of most English archaeologists 
is no better illustrated than in these pages, though 
there are of course honourable exceptions, like Mr. 
Roach Smith. However, these defects are unavoid- 
able. The value of the book is far more seriously 
damaged by faults which could have been avoided 
and which are indeed not yet irremediable. The 
worst of these is that the collection is by no means 
complete. I have gone through thirty out of the first 
ninety volumes of the Magazine, and have tested the 
book in other ways, and the resu!t is not satisfactory. 
Thus the book gives seven extracts on Cheshire, and 
omits at least four others of importance (1764, p. 510; 
1862, March, p. 319, July, p. 59; 1868, March, p. 
765). It gives seven extracts on Bath and omits 
three notable ones (1739, p. 622; 1804, 2, p. 1006 ; 
1829, 1, p. 31). It gives three extracts for Manchester 
and omits three (1807, 2, p. 1,009 ; 1820, 1, p. 351; 
1832, 2, p. 359). Again, it includes nothing from 
the year 1764: there are certainly two passages worth 
quoting (pp. 248, 510). It includes nothing from 
1800 ; I have noticed three passages (pp. 518, 1,095, 
1,137). Almost the first discovery noticed in the Maga- 
zine (1735, p. 217), the remarkable silver dish found at 
Corstopitum, is absent. Now these figures are only 
representative, and I fear they entirely dispose of 
Mr. Gomme’s claim that the volume is a contribution 
to an index, I do not wish to blame Mr. Gomme for 
the omissions. We are nowhere told who searched 
the magazine for extracts, and he is probably not 
responsible for this part of the work. Nor should I 
wish to judge such omissions hardly: I know by 
bitter experience how easy it is to make them. But 
that does not alter the fact that the book zs too 
imperfect to be of use. I hope Mr. Gomme will 
have the Magazine searched afresh, and give us a 
supplement in Part 2. There must be some sixty 
extracts omitted at the lowest estimate. 

Conversely, I am inclined to think that Mr. Gomme 
has sometimes included remains which are not 
Roman. I see no evidence to show that the chains, 
&c., mentioned as found at Horsefield (p. 94) are 
really Roman, aud I have still stronger doubts about 
the brass lamp from Hinckley (p. 167). The illus- 
tration given in the Magazine (1801, 2, 797), but 
not repeated by Mr. Gomme, is not at all like a 
Roman lamp. 

Indeed, the absence of the original illustrations is 
a serious defect. Frequently one is perfectly helpless 
without them. One extract, for example (1774, p. 
512), reads ‘ Figs. I, and IJ. were found at Cilchester 
(sic) in Hants, and are judged to be great curiosities.’ 
The value of this is not very obvious when no figures 
are given. The case is even worse where, as is not 
seldom the case, the text is not merely meaningless 
but actually misleading. Thus the future antiquary 
who trusts in this book, and copies the inscriptions 
on pp. 22-25, will go grievously astray ; but any one 
who will consult the original magazine (1752, p. 105) 
will find tolerably correct illustrations. No doubt a 
reprint of these illustrations would be costly, but 
without that, or an equivalent description, the 
usefulness of the work is much impaired. 

Another question concerns the notes. These are 
to follow in Part 2, but so far as we can judge from 
Mr. Gomme’s references, they will be much too few in 
number. For example, antiquaries should be warned 
that the ‘tessera’ from Littleboro’, on p. 260, is no 
tessera at all, but an oculist’s stamp. This is another 
case where the original illustration would be helpful, 
to say the least. 

I regard it as a great pity, too, that the coin-finds 
are omitted, and reserved for a volume of ‘ Numis- 
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matics.” They are quite out of place in such a 
volume: no numismatist cares to hear that thirty or 
forty third brass of the Antonines were found at such 
and such a place. On the other hand the information 
is invaluable to the student of Roman Britain. I 
would suggest that a list be added to Part 2 of all 
the coin-finds, indicating simply the place of discovery 
and the supposed dates. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that there are a 
few slips of less importance, such as occur in most 
books. Thus a Housesteads inscription is printed 
under Cumberland (p. 26). The references to the 
Corpus are very often omitted (e.g. pp. 22-24), and 
are given rather clumsily. One would prefer ‘C.J. LZ. 
vii. 171’ to ‘Huebner p. 49.’ There are also a few 
misprints. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the 
book is very unsatisfactory, but that the defects can 
be greatly remedied in Part 2. The most disappoint- 
ing feature is the incompleteness. Mr. Gomme in 
his preface lays great stress on the value of the work 
as a contribution to an index of all the Roman 
remains in England, and it is rather trying to find 
that so far this contribution is worthless. He com- 
plains that the Index Society have been deaf to 
appeals to undertake the work. I am afraid that, 
unless Part 2 of the Romano-British Remains is 
better than Part 1, the Society will continue to be 
deaf. And yet the work is sorely needed. I suspect, 
however, that more has been done towards it than 
Mr. Gomme thinks, and that what is really wanted 
is unity. At present we are all by ourselves doing 
the same things and wasting labour. Thus that in- 
defatigable antiquarian, Mr. Thompson Watkin, had 
indexed the Gentleman's Magazine for his own use long 
before Mr. Gomme’s book was thought of. With 
division of labour a new Britannia Romana ought 
to be possible, only the labour must be thorough and 
scholarly. Absolute completeness may be unattain- 
able, though Mr. Watkin’s works on Cheshire and 
Lancashire, and Hiibner’s Corpus, show that one can 
come very nearit. But an imperfect index is as bad 
as none, and the contribution now before us is 
decidedly imperfect. F, HAVERFIELD. 


DIONYSIOS OR LONGINOS ON SUBLIMITY 
OF STYLE.! 


Ir is a matter of uncertainty who was really the 
author of the treatise ‘On sublimity of style’ 
which used generally to be attributed to Cassius 
Longinos, the teacher of Zenobia. That it was 
written by him there is positively no evidence ; but 
that it was written by some rhetor whose name was 
either Longinos or Dionysios is probable from the 
fact that the title of the work in the best MS. is 
Avovuctou Aoyylvov rep) HYous: and thus those who 
attribute it to Dionysios of Halikarnassos or Diony- 
sios of Pergamos are more likely to be right than 
those who attribute it to Plutarch. 

One of the first things to be observed about this 
striking treatise—for it is striking in ability, in 
delicacy of judgment, in cultured urbanity—is the 
high spiritual tone which we can detect, and some- 
times are not obliged to detect, behind the scientific 
analysis. Take the following passage, for example, 
which occurs in a comparison drawn between a 
Plato who often slips and a Lysias who is always 
correct. 

‘Of what did those divine ones who aimed at the 


1 Atovuatov Aoyylvov mep) Sous. Edidit O. Jahn, 
1867. Iterum edidit J. Vahlen, 1887. (Bonn.) 2 Mk. 40. 
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highest ‘effects of literary composition take regard ? 
As well as of many other things they had regard of 
this—that nature namely did not judge man to be 
a mean or ungenerous animal, but that introducing 
us into life, into the universe, as into a great assembly, 
to be spectators of her contests, and to be keen com- 
petitors in their rivalries, she implanted in our souls 
from the beginning an irrepressible love of whatever 
was great and nobler than ourselves—rod peyéAov kat 
mpds Sauovwrépov. And therefore the whole 
world, even, is not enough to satisfy the speculation 
and apprehension of human understanding, but our 
reflexions often travel beyond the bounds of our 
environment; and if one consider life in all its 
aspects, and behold the abundance of greatness and 
beauty in its sundry spheres, he will soon be aware 
to what things we are born. And thus it is the 
guidance of nature that we follow when we admire 
not small streams, translucent and of service though 
they be, but admire the Nile, the Danube, the Rhine, 
and yet more the Ocean. . . .’ 

In this passage there is no attempt at effect, there 
is not the faintest touch of rhapsody ; the writer does 
not exceed the strict limits of the matter in hand. 
But we can feel the high-spirited tone behind the 
Hellenic reserve and penetrating it. 

Whether the author’s name be Longinos or not, he 
certainly deserves the fame for critical acumen which 
attached in later times to a rhetor of that name, just 
as Dionysios was noted for his much learning. The 
judgments and the critical observations contained in 
this treatise are so good, so penetrating, that when 
we have read a few pages we feel complete confidence 
in the writer’s powers ; they are also full of surprises 
—a subtle remark meets us when we fancied that the 
criticism was complete. 

For example having explained in a phrase worth 
remembering that tos, ‘the grand style,’ is an 
echoed reflex of grandeur of soul, peyadoppocivns 
amhxnua. he observes that in some lofty moods 
silence is more than all echoes—the silence for 
instance of Aias among the shades: 


bs eépduny 6 w oddtv duelBero- Bi wer’ GAdAas 
Wuxas els EpeBos vexiwy 


Again in explaining the difference between real 
and false grandeur of style, he quotes some lines from 
the Arimaspeia of Aristeag (a history of the Hyper- 
boreans), describing the perils of sailors, of which one 
verse was 


bupar’ év evi Exovow. 


‘It is manifest,’ he says, ‘that this description is 
less fearful than flowery’—Aéov &vOos exer 
Aeydueva # Séos. This criticism is happy, and is 
without a superfluous syllable: the writer always 
knows where to stop. The urbanity is also to be 
observed ; another critic would not hesitate to call 
the lines frigid—ypuxpé, whilst our critic with an 
urbanity that is really more crushing says, they are 
‘less fearful than flowery.’ He then takes an example 
of true Spos from Homer to set beside the false ios 
of Aristeas : 


év 8’ treo’ ds bre ev 
AaBpdv ira) vepéwy avenotpepés, Te 
&xvn brexpipn, Sewds ahrns 

iorip éuBpéuerat, 5€ Te ppéva 
TuTOdy yap pépovTat. 


The idea of the last line Aratos tried to express more 
vividly by 


bAlyov BE EdAov id” 
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But the turn thus given to the idea is observed to 
be yAagupédy, ‘elegant’; it has not the austerity of 
grandeur. And besides, says the so-called Longinos, 
‘he bars the danger by saying {vAov did’ dmelpyer—a 
plank keeps death off. Why then, it does keep death 
off, odbxodv &melpye.’ What criticism could be more 
complete, more happily expressed! That is the sort 
of criticism that gives us confidence in the writer. 
‘Homer, on the other hand, does not bar the danger 
once for all, but portrays those who are continually 
exposed to ian Ge sea, in which they frequently 
perish.’ And now we supposé that he has nothing 
more to say, and are prepared to pass to some new 
topic or example. But no, there is a surprise await- 
ing us; the critic reveals yet a new excellence in the 
passage of Homer before he leaves it. He points out 
that by compressing the prepositions dé and éx into 
a conjunction contrary to the nature of prepositions, 
and therofore with a certain violence or torture, the 
poet has excellently imitated and ‘all but engraved 
in his phrase the violence of the danger which he 
describes in the words Oavdroio pépovrat.’ 

Again the comparison instituted between Cicero 
and Demosthenes is really masterly in its way. 
Pointing out that the grandeur of the Greek orator 
has something ‘abrupt’ about it, while the Roman 
excels in diffusiveness (xdors), he compares the former 
to a lightning flash which carries all before it in a 
straight line, while Cicero resembles the spreading 
fire that advances more leisurely and consumes al 
things round about it on its way. This comparison 
most felicitously expresses the directness and impetus 
of Demosthenes, and the diffusiveness, the Umsich- 
greifen of Cicero, 

The unfailing urbanity, to which I already drew 
attention, is accompanied by a kindred quality, 
freedom from dogmatism. While the author finds 
fault with Kekilios, who had written before him on 
the same subject, he excuses him, and speaks of him 
with respect. He is fond of introducing his judg- 
ments with an undogmatic whore, ‘perhaps.’ At 
the same time, he is quite unprejudiced, and deals 
with the poet—for whom he has the profoundest 
admiration—in a critical manner which would have 
astonished Strabo. He considers that the Odyssey 
bears unmistakable marks of having been composed 
in old age—but, as he gracefully adds, it was the old 
age of Homer. Throughout the whole treatise is 
conspicuous Greek moderation of judgment and 
expression. 

n one place, speaking of the Dii maiores—Homer, 
Plato, Demosthenes—he says that all time, unable 
to be misled by envy, has given them a prize of 
victory which cannot be taken away, and will last 
‘as long as water flows and tall trees bloom ’—éer’ 
dy Te pén kal Sévdpea waxpa Here is an 
ancient parallel to Swinburne’s 
‘Earth and ocean shall be shadows when Prometheus 

shall be dead.’ 

Jahn’s edition of the treatise appeared in 1867 ; 
Vahlen’s edition in 1887 is a re-edition of Jahn’s. 
Vahlen had, at Jahn’s request, collated the chief 
MS. P (Parisiensis of 10thcentury) as long ago as 1861 
and has since made many contributions to the 
criticism of the text, so that no one was better 
qualified to bring out the new edition. A complete 
critical apparatus is subjoined to the text; and a 
third division of the page is occupied with a very 
serviceable list of references to passages mentioned in 
the treatise, and quotations bearing upon such 
references, as in Jahn’s original edition. For 
example on p. 19, @ propos of the ode of Sappho, 
the passages in Plutarch’s Erotika and Life of 
Demetrios referring to that ode, the translation of 
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Catullus, and the lines of Lucretius which contain 
echoes from it, are quoted in full. 

I may notice that lines 6 and 7 of the ode of Sappho 
are printed thus :— 


és oe yap Bpoxéws we pavas 


This apparently is the reading of P., and, if so, 
Bergk is wrong in his critical note (P.Z.G. iii. p. 88) 
when he gives as ydp o° {dw as the reading of the 
MSS. It is important to remark that Bpoxéws should 
be taken with the apodosis in the sense of cuvréuws. 
Compare Hesychios, Bpovxéwy  Bpoune. . . . (read 
with Voss Bpovxéws Bpoxéws) capds 
AloAeis. Vahlen does not mention Hartung’s con- 
jecture é« Bpoxloo, e faucibus. In 1,18 the MSS. 
a 5é idpHs naxxéera: is printed, and no mention is 
made of the impossible reading uldpws which Bergk 
introduced into the text of his fourth edition. I 
still think that the right reading may be ofdpws, as 
I suggested in Hermathena, 1885 (cldpws = oFldpws, 
as ovyaw = oFiydw; cf. sudor, sweat). 

On p. 24 one of Bentley’s most certain emendations 
is to be found—ovd« pév add’ obx obtws 
amactpdmre: (P. éwéorparra). In the chapter on 
imitation we come across the following sentence 
(p. 26) : 


8 ov KAowh Td GAN’ ds awd 


Toup translates, ‘Hee vero res non est furtum 
ullum sed (ut a bonis moribus fieri potest) sive 
simulacrum sive operum expressa effigies.’ But 
Vahlen considers 7@av corrupt, and accepts the eidav 
of Tollius, while Diels proposed Al@wyv. While I do 
not feel sure that any change is necessary, I would 
suggest, as nearer to the MSS. reading than either of 
these two conjectures, as ard mAac- 
«.7.A.: = ‘sights, spectacles,’ compare 
auhxavot Td KdAAOs in Plato’s Republic. 

In the able discussion of the oxjua dpuotindy in 
cap. xvii. we read (p. 34), kal mws 
Tov mavoupyeiv TéxVN KdAAEoL Kal Td 
Aormdy Kal wicay broplay éxrépevyer, that is, 
the beauty and grandeur conceal the artifice of the 
artist. Vahlen adopts mapadnpécioa of Tollius. 
Kayser proposed Rulinken mrapaxadvo- 
Oeioa. It seems to me that would 
be better than any of these proposals. For the 
sense compare cap. xv., p 31, @ 7d mpayyuarixdy 
eyxpdmrerat mepthauméuevoy ; and for the form ef. 
meptrAaupbels, Josephus Jud. Bell. iv. 10, 1, and 
Plotinus, 30, 3. 

P. 37, 1. 5, Vahlen is certainly right in keeping 
éyavaxre?. The conjectures &yavy adpyei, arovei, 
amaxralver, &c., are quite uncalled for. P. 41, 1. 21, 
in the passage on the évdAAagis mpordmwr, there is a 
difficulty : 5:3 nal mpéxpnois tod oxhuaros rére, 
by 6 dv ypdpovrs ph 
«.7.A. Here mpéxpnots is meaningless, and 
apdaxpnots Which Manutius proposed is little better. 
Spengel’s % xpiots does not account for mpo, and 
Kayser’s mpéxetpos  xpiors involves too much 
change. I would suggest xa Kupla xpijots Tod 
oxhpatos téte k.7.A. This is just what the meaning 
requires, and xvpia might have become corrupted to 
mpo. On p. 63, ovykorh yap Kodover Toy voor, 
ovvtoula calls for emendation. 
én’ ev is the proposal of Stephanus, 8’émevdiver of 
Petra, 5¢ owévder of Rohde. I would propose 


ovvtoula én’ Sei, 


the omission of the verb being accounted for by the 
similarity of the last syllable of ed@v. 
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On p. 8 an extremely clever emendation of Rohde 
is mentioned in the notes, but has not been adopted 
in the text. The MSS. have 6 pévro: Tivaws as 
pwpiov tds epamrduevos, HevopayT: 7d 
Wuxpdv karédkurev. Now the point is not that Timaios 
plagiarised, but that what he plagiarised was frigid 
and tasteless ; therefore @wplov tivds requires correc- 
tion. Rohde reads without changing a letter, pap 
iod rwds. A thief stealing poison is just the simile 
required. 

Perhaps the most provoking passage in the whole 
treatise is the last sentence of the 10th chapter, which 
Vahlen prints thus (p. 23): Aupaivera: yap Td 
TH mpos GAANAG oXEéTEL TUYTETELXIC- 
péva. éumowivy ta is Vahlen’s emendation for 
éumobvra (P), and he explains his reading by acavel 
Ta Avualverat, This is not 
satisfactory, for there is nothing to go with éumowivr : 
the insertion of 7: before 74 would be an improvement. 
The general sense of the passage is quite clear. The 
superfluities  doeuvov signified 
by tadra, which spoil the grand whole, are compared to 
dpadpyara whose insertion in an edifice 
built of massive stones mutually supporting one 
another would spoil the effect. Perhaps the simplest 
change that will produce a satisfactory sentence is 
ra, the participle agreeing with 
and 7a being an accusative after Avuaivera 
understood from the first clause; but palaeographically 
the emendation is not very neat. éumowdvra may 
be a corruption of some participle of meaning similar 
to Avuaivera:. 

It is to be regretted that in an edition professedly 
designed in wswm scholarum some of the difficulties of 
interpretation are not dealt with. For example a 
note would have been very acceptable on the dilficult 
word adperfBodor in cap. viii. The writer enumerates 
five sources of lofty style (dynyopla). The first and 
best of these is 7d wep) Tas ; the 
second is 7d apodpdy ; these 
two are natural sources of sublimity, in contrast with 
the rest which are artificial, namely, the cxnudtov 
mddots, the yevvata ppdois, and the Kal 
didpoe: cdvOecis. He treats of each of these in order, 
but he does not again designate the first by the same 

hrase ; he calls it 7d weyadropues or 

erhaps some explanation of adper#Bodov was given 
in the missing part of cap. ix., but it is certainly a 
most strange substitute for weyadopués. The word 
adpés in the sense, ‘compact, close, concentrated,’ 
might be intelligibly used of the 
éupepouéevwy (c. x.), in illustration of which the ode 
of Sappho is cited. 

Another example of a difficulty which deserved a 
note is the remark at the end of cap. xxix. (p. 44), 
that passion participates in sublimity to the same 
extent that moral character participates in pleasure, 
tyous TocovTov HOos Hdovijs. 
The remark is made @ propos of the effects of artifices 
of style (oxhuara) in producing pathos. In what 
respect the relation of #@os to ndovh resembles the 
relation of mdé@os to dos, it is difficult to perceive ; 
one critic considers the sentence spurious. It is 
perhaps the marginal note of a reader, to whom it 
occurred that every pleasure depends on certain 
subjective conditions of the sentient individual, which 
he loosely termed #@os (the character), and who, 
infelicitously conceiving that this fact was a suitable 
illustration of the dependence of tos on mdéos, 
expressed his conception in equally infelicitous 
terms, 


Joun B. Bury. 


Doctrina Duodecim Apostolorum, Canones Aposto- 
lorum LEcclesiastici Ac Reliquae Doctrinae De 
Duabus Viis Expositiones Veteres. Edidit FRAN- 
ciscus Xaverius Funk. ‘Tiibingen: Laupp 
(London : Triibner), 1887. 3 Mk. 60. 

Tus is a complete and exhaustive commentary on 

the Teaching of the Apostles. The author gives in 

the Prolegomena an account of the discovery by 

Philotheus Bryennius, in 1873, of the first complete 

MS. of the Didache. He proceeds to discuss the 

manner (Prolegg. chapters iii. and iv. pp. 4—22), in 

which the Didache was used by the early Fathers ; 
he cites in full the quotations from, and the refer- 
ences to, that book, which are found in the patristic 
literature of the first five centuries. He next ex- 
amines the text of the original book, ‘ The Two Ways,’ 

which appears similarly in the Ep. Barnab. (xviii.— 

xx.), the Didache (i.—vi.), the Ecclesiastical Canons, 

and the viith book of the Apostolical Constitutions 

(Prolegg. chapt. v. and vi. p. 23—36), and he con- 

cludes with an enquiry into the time and place, in 

which the Didache was written, the references 
which it contains to books of the New Testament, as 
well as the parallel passages in the Ep. Barnab., 

Eccles. Can., and Apostol, Constitut. (Prolegg. chap. 

vii.—xi. pp. 38—46). 

The author has adopted the plan of placing im- 
mediately after the text of the Didache that of the 
Ecclesiastical Canons, the viith Book of the Apostol. 
Constitut., Ep. Barnabas (xviii.—xx.), as well as the 
Latin fragment, recently discovered, and containing 
the first two chapters of the Didache. The references 
in the text of the Didache to the Bible, as well as 
the references, which are found in the Ecclesiastical 
Canons and the other books, bearing on the Didache, 
are marked by different type, and render it easier to 
compare the several texts. The comments on the 
text of the Didache are very full; and at all the 
important passages the various explanations hitherto 
offered are taken into account In several cases I 
am unable to accept the view which the author 
adopts. Chap. vi. 2 (p. 18, 19), ef 8 od bbraca 
(scilic. Baordca: tov rod ddvn, 
tovto mole. Funk explains ‘‘¢uyds, ut connerus 
docet, praecepta significat, de quibus in parte antece- 
dente sermo est,” and he adds, ‘‘ Auctor annuit, non 
omnia mandala... vere praecepta ect omnino 
omnibus servanda esse.”” The preceding chapters, how- 
ever, contain the ‘ way of life,’ the moral laws ; they 
are partly an enlargement of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Decalogue, and the Provv. The last (the 
fifth chapter) speaks of the @édvo1, porxeiat, etc. . . 
puobeinre, Téxva, amd TovTwy amdvrwy. Surely these 
are ‘mandata omnibus servanda.’ The (vyés (Acts 
xv. 10; also Matt. xi. 29, 30) refers to a modified 
ceremonial law ; this is rendered probable by the 
mept 5& tis Bpwoews, which follows immediately. 
To chap. ix. 4, p. 26, ris aylas Aafild, the 
— given are John xv. 1, and Matt. 26, 29. 

ut I agree with C. Taylor that the origin of this 

simile must be traced in the pi(a Aaié (Isaiah xi. 1, 

10, and perhaps in Gen. xlix. 9—11). At any rate 

the remarkable explanation of Justin Martyr Aue 

i. 32) of those two passages should be quoted. In 

chap. xvi. 6, p. 48, there appears to be no reason to 

suspect a copyist’s error—onueiov éxmerdcews for o. 

éemipacews (= émipavelas), or to derive the word, as 

Bryennius does, from or (avolo). 

The true explanation may be possibly obtained from 

a comparison of Justin Dial. 317 p, 319 a. with Ep. 

Barnab. xii.: Moses was spreading (é«merdoas) or 

stretching out his hands crosswise. The onyeior is, 

then, that of the cross, appearing in the heavens, one 
of ‘the three sigus,’ which announce the advent of 
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Christ. The value of Funk’s work is not so much in 
his having thrown fresh light on the hard sayings of 
the Didache, as in the fact that he has carefully 
collected the explanations hitherto offered, and has 
furnished the reader with all available material for 
the study of the book.—CHARLES MERK. 


NemeEsiI EMEsENI libri wep) picews dvOpmrov versio 
latina. E libr. ms. nune primum edidit et ap- 
paratu critico instruxit CAROLUS HoLzINcER. Lip- 
siae, Freytag; Pragae, Tempsky. 1887. 8vo. 
pp. xl, 176. 6 Mk. 


To Hermann Usener belongs the credit of suggesting 
the publication of this book, which gives a text 
founded on two MSS. (B. i.e. Bamberg, 67; P. @.e. 
Prague, Metropolitan Library, L 94, a transcript of 
B.) both of the thirteenth century. Both contain in 
addition, Sen. n. q. and the Asclepius. 

P. has no title, but Usener from a short description 
recognised in it a Latin Nemesius, and informed the 
editor of the discovery of the other copy B. Seven 
chapters (35-88, 42-44) are wanting in both MSS., 
and the Greek order, after c. 19, is several times 
deserted. 

The translation appears to be different from that 
ascribed to Joannes Sureundien, a jurisconsult and 
judge of Pisa (t 1194). It is slavishly literal, re- 
taining many Greek words in Latin characters. 
Often a Greek word has been confused with another 
of similar form ; thus éo@hs appears as sensibilitas, 
mpoonkovoas as obaudientes, as pulverem. Many 
interpolations and Jacwnae in the Greek text may be 
corrected by aid of the Latin. The spelling has been 
corrected throughout, the Greek terms set side by 
side with the Latin in the apparatus criticus; a 
Latin index of seven pages closes the book. 

In the current number (xlii 2 p. 276-285) of the 
Rheinisches Museum, H. von Arnim prints in parallel 
columns parts of Nemes. de nat. hom. c. 3 and the 
Latin of Prisciani solutiones ad Chosroén (ed. By- 
water, Suppl. Aristot. i 2 p. 558). The title of the 
article, Sources of the tradition respecting Ammonius 
Sakkas would not necessarily attract a student of 
Nemesius.—Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Des hl. Johannes Chrysostomus De Sacerdotio libri sex. 
Mit Anmerkungen neu herausgegeben von Carl 
Seltmann, Dorcapitular in Breslau. Mit Geneh- 
migung des Fiirstbischiflichen Ordinariats zu 
Breslau. Miinster und Paderborn, 1887. 2 Mk. 50. 


THE object of this edition is to supply a handy text 
of the De Sacerdotio with explanatory notes, to help 
theological students in the reopened seminaries to 
count the cost before entering upon the priesthood, 
and to help the clergy to fulfil the duties which they 
have undertaken. The book is well printed ; and the 
notes, when they go beyond an alternative reading or 
the translation of a sentence, are mostly of a practical 
nature, giving examples out of the editor’s own 
pastoral experience. They are moderate and sensible 
in tone.— A. P. 


Essais dz Métrique grecyue, par A. E, CHAIGNET, 
Paris. 1887. 6 fr. 


THE first part of this book (eighty pages) deals with 
the general principles of Greek metre, the second 
(pp. 81—265) is a study of the iambic metre in its 
various forms. There is also an appendix of a dozen 
pages on asynartete verses. M. Chaignet treats the 
subject from a purely metrical point of view. His 


position is that the long syllable always = two short 
pena he does not admit that it ever = three 
short syllables or more, and is totally opposed to the 
rhythmical treatment of metre adopted eg. by 
Westphal and Christ whom he constantly criticises. 
He does not, however, appear to contribute anything 
new of importance to the argument against the 
rhythmical doctrine. Moreover, there are serious 
defects in his book. (1) He does not distinguish the 
relative importance of the different writers on Greek 
metre and rhythm, e.g. sources of such different 
value as Aristoxenus, Hephaestion, and the various 
Scholia on Hephaestion. (2) The weakness of the 
metrical, and the strength of the rhythmical point 
of view cannot be seen without taking into account 
the entire range of Greek metres, lyrical as well as 
non-lyrical; the introduction on the general prin- 
ciples of Greek metre leaves the former too much out 
of sight, and the result is therefore misleading. 
(3) The book shows a want of accuracy, and contains 
a number of mistakes. The quotations are often 
given in a careless manner. ‘Thus e.g. Marius 
Victorinus is quoted by the paging sometimes of 
Putschius, sometimes of Gaisford, and the change is 
made from one paging to another even within the 
limits of the same note, without any indication of 
the edition used. The quotations are notalways correct, 
and the meaning is missed because the words are sepa- 
rated from their context. Thus the term émmdoxf is 
apparently applied (p. 39) to a verse in which all the 
feet are pure, ¢.g. all dactyls, or all iambics, though 
the Schol. on Hephaestion quoted in the note, when 
taken in connection with the context, shows that it 
means a union of different species of verse in one 
genus, e.g. of iambics and trochees in the ém:mAokh 
tplonuos. The term émovvGerov is applied (p. 68) to 
a verse in which are united x@Aa of different species, 
e.g. trochees and iambics, though the passage quoted 
from the Schol. to Hephaestion shows that it means 
a verse in which are united «@Aa of different genera, 
e.g. trochees and dactyls. Ina book on metre mis- 
takes in quantity are particularly out of place. Some 
of these are merely misprints, but this cannot be 
said of the following. The line A€ovres “EAAaves db0 
didduw is quoted (p. 157), as an iambic trimeter 
brachycatalectic, and attention is called to the 
anapaest in the 4th foot. The line Ardvugos bv 
tite: 308’  Kdduou is said (p. 181), to begin 
with a tribrach. The lines— 


Evvoualuoves GABioay HABioav 


are quoted (p. 158) as iambic trimeters catalectic! 
In his treatment of the iambic trimeter M. Chaignet 
advocates restoring to the Greek tragedians the 
anapaests in 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th feet which Porson 
expelled. He is more convincing in his argument 
against the symmetry which some scholars have 
fancied they discovered as a frequent element in the 
iambic trimeters of Greek tragedy. His criticism of 
Westphal’s view that verses are asynartete if they 
have internal catalexis, shows that he does not al- 
together understand Westphal’s meaning. His own 
conclusion is that asynartete verses are those in 
which the feet of the combined «éAa differ from one 
another in genus or species (‘‘il faut que les pieds qui 
composent la premiere série ne soient ni de méme 

andeur, ni surtout de méme rythme que les pieds 

e la seconde, et qu’ils leur soient méme contraires 
sous ce double rapport”). Both Westphal’s view 
and M. Chaignet’s involve difficulties. The latter 
has to exclude from the class of asynartetes some 
verses which are stated by Hephaestion or Scholia to 
be asynartete, and owing to a hasty reading of 
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Hephaestion attributes to him and adopts the in- 
credible scansion of the asynartete line Kara 
mais xpvcéoow avOéuoow as a combination of a 
dimeter trochaic acatalectic and an iambic hephthe- 
The book is disfigured by a large number of mis- 
prints.—C. B, HEBERDEN. 


Carmina figurata Gracea, ed. CAROLUS HAEBERLIN. 
Editio altera. Hannoverae. 1887. 3 Mk. 


TuIs is a very complete and careful edition of the 
six poems in the Greek Anthology which are com- 
posed in lines of varying length arranged so as to 
represent the profile of the subject of the poem. 
The book contains a revised text with an apparatus 
criticus, the Scholia, and Latin prolegomena. The 
latter (sixty-six pages) consist of an account of the 
MSS., a list of editions, a critical and partly ex- 
egetical commentary and a discussion of the date 
and authorship of the poems as well as the relations 
between them. The conclusion is that with the ex- 
ception of the second Bwuds they were written about 
300—275 B.c., and that the traditional authorship is 
right, de. that the wrépuyes Epwros, the wéAexus, and 
the @év were composed by Simias, the first Bxuds by 
Doriadas, and (contrary to the opinion of most 
editors), the odpry§ by Theocritus. In arguing for the 
authenticity of the latter poem the editor lays stress 
on the resemblance between the odpry— and the 7th 
Idyll (@aAdvo.a) of Theocritus, and makes some in- 
genious conjectures as to the persons introduced under 
fictitious names in that Idyll. He also, following 
Wilamowitz, points out imitations of Lycophron’s 
Alexandra in the Bwyuds of Doriadas. The second 
Bwuéds, which is distinguished from the other carmina 
Jigurata by being in an Ionic (not Doric) dialect, he 
assigns to the time of Hadrian. Many of the sug- 
gestions made in this part of the prolegomena must 
be (to say the least) very uncertain, as the writer 
himself admits, but he seems to have done every- 
thing possible to throw light on these obscure 
metrical curiosities. —C, B. HEBERDEN. 


Plautus Captivi. Recensuit F. Leipzig, 
1887. 8vo. (Teubner) xxii. and 136. 4 Mk. 


Scroars will be glad to welcome another instalment 
of this work, invaluable to students of Plautus 
and Old Latin in general. In the preface Professor 
Schoell touches on a number of various points. He 
banishes, it may be hoped for ever, the forms Valeis, 
Valide, &c., shewing that several of the passages 
where they have been introduced on metrical grounds 
require other more far-reaching remedies. He brings 
the authority of Artemidorus, Oneirocr. 1., 78, to prove 
that Ergasilus = épydomos (scortwm), and argues in 
support of the form olariws which he has introduced 
from B, E, J into the headings of Acts I. and IL., 
perhaps with doubtful wisdom. The apparatus 
criticus, which it is hardly necessary to say is given 
with the most minute accuracy, contains a complete 
account of the readings of the following MSS.—A, 
collated by Loewe, and afterwards a second time by 
Professor Schoell himself, B, D to v. 503, and E, all 
three times collated by Loewe, J, for which Prof. 
Sonnenschein’s collation is used, and the Ottobonian 
fragment O, containing v. 400-555. The various 
emendations which have been suggested are not given 
with the apparatus criticus, but in the form of an 
appendiz critica at the end of the-volume. This was 
the method originally adopted in the edition of the 
Trinummus, and it seems unfortunate that it has 
not been followed throughout. The weak point of 


the edition is perhaps the emendations. Prof. Schoell 
has introduced nearly 100 of his own of greater or 
less importance, and of these the most that can be 
said is that some of them may be right. One of 
those which seem most probable, is Aetoli illi which 
he reads for the Aetoli of the MSS. in vv. 24 and 93. 
We may mention among others v. 135, Ossa atque 
pellis sum, miser, I macritudine. The MSS. give 
here, miseri amacritudine B', miser amacritudine B’, 
D, E, J; Nonius 136, 2, reads miser macritudine 
(marcitudine P), Plautus uses the phrase longa 
littera (1) to suggest suspensio per collum, much as 
Hood speaks of ‘enlisting in the line.” Another 
sense of J longum may be found in Ausonius, Epi- 
rams, 128, 11, but is there any instance in classical 
satin where it is used to denote excessive leanness ? 
Ussing reads miser macritudine with Nonius, and this 
may be right though it hardly accounts for the 
misera and miseria of the Plautus MSS. Was the 
original reading miser A! macritudine? A! might 
fairly be supposed to represent the deep sigh uttered 
by the unhappy Ergasilus, as he reflects on the 
terrible state of emaciation to which he has been 
reduced by the capture of his commissariat depart- 
ment. If A had dropped out in the original of B as 
in Nonius, the 7 of B' may represent the sign of 
insertion, a common source of corruption in MSS. 
In v. 199, Prof. Schoell reads Ham queit erili imperio 
ingeniis nostris lenem reddere, introducing queit for 
que et of the MSS. How is queit to be construed ? 
Immediately below, v. 201, where the MSS. are hope- 
lessly corrupt, he gives multabo bolis, oculos si 
multum raditis. What are the boli (gains, catches) 
of which they are to be mulcted, and does the fact 
that the laws of the Twelve Tables forbid women 
radere genas (to tear their cheeks) in sign of mourning, 
justify the lorarius in telling the captives that he 
will mulct them of their gains if they tear their eyes 
to any great extent (multwm)? v. 212 he reads 
acquiter which Priscian mentions as used by Plautus 
in the sense of acque. Is there any authority for 
the use of aeque in the positive, meaning ‘fairly’ or 
‘equitably ’ ? 

In v. 690 he reads gui per uirtutem perit abit non 
interit. All the MSS. of Plautus give peritat non 
interit, The reading abit seems to have been 
suggested by Nonius 422, 7, where the second 
hand of the Leyden MS, (L), with the Paris 
MSS. C and D, and the Méntpellier MS. read, perit 
aut; as also, I believe, the Wolfenbiittel MS. It 
myst however be remembered that the Harleian, 
Leyden first hand, and Paris P agree in giving at, and 
the united testimony of these three MSS. is not to be 
lightly set aside. In Nonius MSS. too aut is much 


a 
more likely to be a corruption of at, arising from wt 
(at corrupted to wt and corrected) than vice versd. 
Perhaps a better suggestion may be Qui per wirtutem 
perit, perit at non interit, proposed by Gertz. In 
support of this reading the following considerations 
may be urged, (1) That it is nearer the MSS. both of 
Plautus and Nonius. (2) That Nonius is dis- 
tinguishing between perire and interire, not between 
abire and interire, as the reading abit would seem to 
require. (3) In v. 693, Hegio replies Vel te interiisse 
uel periisse pracdicent, not wel abiisse, and periisse in 
693 seems to presuppose perit in 690. It should be 
mentioned that both these readings have already 
been suggested by English scholars, abit by Prof. 
Nettleship, perit by Prof. Palmer of Dublin. 

The list might be considerably extended, but it isan 
ungrateful task to criticise individual details in a 
work of this importance, whieh the apparatus criticus 
alone must render indispensable.-—J. H. ONIONS. 
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Plautus, Rudens, recenswit F, Teubner. 
1887 (xxvi and 188). 5 Mk. 60, 


PROFESSOR SCHOELL has succeeded in publishing two 
plays of this edition within the space of twelve months, 
a feat on which he will receive the thanks and congra- 
tulations of all Latin scholars. The plan of the work 
is the same as that adopted in the Trinummus and 
Captivi, the apparatus criticus being placed under the 
text, while the variae iectiones are added at the end 
of the volume in the form of an appendix critica. All 
that need be said about them is that they are, if pos- 
sible, even fuller and more complete than in the pre- 
ceding plays. The appendix critica seems really to omit 
nothing, as far at anyrate as the works of German 
scholars are concerned, giving the latest results of 
German criticism down to the middle of the present 
year, In the preface Professor Schoell gives a short 
account of the materials at his disposal for the forma- 
tion of the text, which comprise the following : B and 
C collated by Ritschl, and since by Loewe and Professor 
Schoe!l himself, D collated by Loewe and Professor 
Schoell, and F collated by Professor Schoell alone. 
There are also twelve leaves of A, of which seven had 
previously been examined by Ritschl and Geppert, 
and have now been re-examined by Professor Schoell. 
The remaining five, at present uncollated, are in a 
very damaged condition, but Professor Schoell hopes 
that, in another visit to the Ambrosian Library, he may 
by careful examinaticn succeed in deciphering some- 
thing of value. The author shews in an elaborate argu- 
ment that the archetype of all the existing MSS. was 
damaged in many places, and accounts for the omis- 
sion of initial and final words, in verses occurring at 
intervals of twenty lines, on the theory that the 
common archetype contained twenty lines to a page. 
He further discusses the much-vexed question as to 
the meaning of line 86, non wentus fuit werwm Alcu- 
mena Ewripidi, entering the lists against the generally 
received view, that the reference is to a terrible storm 
occurring in the Alemena. Professor Schoell argues 
on the strength of a quotation from Eupolis, in 
Bekker’s Anecdota, 401, 8, that in the Greek original 
the &veuos referred not to an actual wind, but to 
a person changeful as the wind. The verse would 
then mean, not a mere wind in fickleness, but an 
—Euripides’ Alemena. Judiciwm habemus non 
infacetum sed frigidiusculum de Euripide mulierem 
infidelem detrectante says Professor Schoell, and per- 
haps his own criticism may not unfairly be applied to 
his own explanation, As might be expected in the 
case of so corrupt a play, Professor Schoell has intro- 
duced a large body of conjectural emendations. Of 
these most are possible, many me some no 
doubt will generally be accepted. In some cases 
however Professor Schoell seems to reject  satis- 
factory emendations already made, in favour of 
new and less probable conjectures of his own, and 
occasionally to alter the MSS. reading where -a 
change is unnecessary or even injurious to the sense. 
As instances may be cited inter alia: v. 7 Ambulo in 
terra dius 8, interdius MSS. Spengel’s hic interdius 
makes excellent sense, and seems altogether prefer- 
able, as in terra is very awkward before ad terram in 
the next line. v. 39 Huic filiola ultro 8, wltro om. 
MSS. Huwic filiola olim Reize. Professor Schoell 
rejects olim, but it surely improves the sense, as the 
girl was only ¢rima when lost and was now grown up. 
Ad willam wiuas 8, illius MSS. Viwas can 
hardly stand in this emphatic position, There is no 
point in laying stress on the fact that they were 
washed ashore alive, as though they might have been 
expected to be dead. Is it not more probable that we 
have here a trace of a dittography of this line? It 
may be mentioned that the next line is bracketed by 


Protessor Schoell. v. 161, Qui aerumnae herculeae 
socius esse diceris 8, Qui hercule socius C D, gq. her- 
culis s, B? Would not this reading require a further 
change of esse to fuisse? v. 210 nec dius hic fui 8S, 
diu MSS. Dius he proposes to translate ‘ meines 
Tages’ (in all my born days), urging that in actate is 
used in this sense? But is in diebus? v, 304. in 
caeno sumus profecto S, incenati sumus MSS. Her- 
mann’s cenatt sumus (we've had all the supper we're 
likely to get), seems better in every way. Cenati 
would be altered to incenati, to correspond with 
incenati in v. 302, by a scribe who missed the point 
of the remark. v. 885. Fur facile quom hau seruat 
uidet 8, quem obseri:at MSS. which is surely preferable 
to Professor Schoell’s correction. The point of the 
passage is this: The thief has a great advantage over 
the watcher. He knows the man he has to watvh, 
the watcher doesn’t. v. 411. Ut eapse succincta adiuuat 
calefactat 8, aquam for adiuuat MSS. Calefactat 
alone without an object is at any rate unusual. Has 
aquam taken the place of aluewm ? v. 418 nam nuac 
nihil est qui te inanem ecferciam 8, ecferciam om. 
MSS. manem C D, inanem B. Lambinus read 
* ¢ suis libris’ mane mulierem, the verb to be supplied 
being left to the audience. Professor Schoell objects 
to mane as unnecessary after nunc, but nune mane 
corresponds excellently well to mox wesperi in the 
previous line. v. 468, Commodule melli’s 8, melius 
MSS. Melli’s seems rather out of place at this point 
of the soliloquy. Sceparnio is first tender, then 
serious, then angry. He is now passing into the 
serious stage. The Greek wéAdets corresponds fairly 
closely to melius, and gives a satisfactory sense : 
‘You're keeping me waiting here a pretty time.’ 
v. 494. Utinam te, pus, prius quam oculis widissem 
meis 8, pusom. MSS. Guyet’s Utinam prius te quam 
should be certain. It may be noticed that prius is 
similarly transposed in v, 455. v. 538 L. Qui? Ch. 
Quia id auderem S, id om. MSS. qui auderem A. Itis 
very difficult to see why qwia should take the sub- 
junctive here. Is it not safer to adopt gut auderem 
from A, and read, L. Qui? Ch. Qui? Yui auderem, 
comparing Ter. Andr. 502. v. 636. Ut tibiulmeam ni 
metere speras wirgidemiam S, where instead of ni 
metere the MSS. have, whire ee B, uberem esse CDF. 
Prof. Schoell’s correction surely greatly weakens the 
comic effect of the passage. Trachalio has just said, 
I beg and beseech you, as you hope for a good harvest 
of your usual crop the laserpicium. To this Dae- 
mones replies, and I adjure you, as you hope for a 
good harvest of your usual crop—the birch. Lomann’s 
Jfuturam gives the kind of sense required, but is 
rather weak _and also wide of the MSS. Starting 
from wbire ee, of which uberem esse is no doubt a cor- 


rection, I would suggest wirere. Ubire ce would arise 
from wirere corrupted to birere and corrected. So in 
Martial xi. 106. 1, two of the best MSS. (P and Q) 
have habuere for hauere, the other MSS habere. 
v. 684. malefacere lenonem in me S, malefacere om. 
MSS. I would rather suggest wim adferre as in 
v. 729, cf. also v.v. 680, 690 &c. v. 692. moeniam 
manu: hine ego defensabo S,—moenia hine B C D, 
ego uos B, wos om. C D, moenia hacc: hine ego wes 
Lambinus and others, which appears more probable. 
v. 752 contende ergo uter sit tergo uerior S. with the 
MSS. ergo uerior is however quite impossible Latin. 
The sense required by the context seems to be, then 
let the state of our backs decide which of us is better 
at —— the truth ; and this sense may be obtained 
by the slight change, contende ergo terga uter sit uerior, 
then compare our backs to see which &c. v. 918. 
Paupertatem eri qui et meam sentilentam §, senten- 
tiam MSS. For this use of sentilentam Prof. Schoell 
compares Capt. 185, where however the metaphor is 
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helped by a play on the meaning of the word. The 
sense seems to require here some substantive, meaning 
hunger e.g. ieiwnitatem. 1098. Viden scelestus wt 
palpatur S, scelestus us (or is) aucupatur MSS. Pal- 
patur is wide of the MSS. and can hardly be right as 
Trachalio uses no palpatio whatsoever. Studemund’s 
Viden scelestum ut patur is more probable, though 
aucupatur again is open to the objection that Trach- 
alio’s speech is in no sense an aucupatio. I would 
suggest auguratur, making the word refer to suspicor 
and de opinione, expressions which Trachalio has just 
used. Sov. 986. Gripus accosts Trachalio as philosophe. 
v. 1124. Vidi peteremilwom etiam coruom : nihil aufert 
tamen S, cum (for corwom) MSS. auferret D F, 
auferet C, aufert B. Surely corwom seriously weakens 
the point of the passage, and is much inferior to the 
old reading cum nihil auferret tamen. Gripus says 
‘You were for pouncing on the half.’ ‘Trachalio 
replies ‘Yes and I stillam.’ To which Gripus rejoins 
‘I’ve seen a kite pounce and... get nothing. 
v. 1188. D. [ws merwm oras meo quidem animo. G. At 
meo hercle malitiast mera 8, malitiast mera om. MSS. 
It seems very strange that Prof. Schoell should not 
adopt the obvious correction iniwriam meram, which 
has been repeatedly suggested by scholar after scholar. 
v. 1152. P. Jus bonwm oras. G. Edepol haud recte 
orat: nam tu iniuria’s S, te MSS. for recte, and this is 
surely Plautinissimum, ‘If he’s asking what’s fair, 
he’s not asking you, for you're unfair.’ v. 1169. Postid 
ensicula S, Postin sicula C D, post in sicilicula B. 
Ensicula can hardly stand, as it is highly improbable 
that the vidulus contained an ensicula? as well as 
an ensiculus. v. 1232. Tanto immo melior: obtigit 
qui perdidit S, Tanto melius illi. MSS. Tanto illi 
melius (Bentley) is much nearer the MSS. and seems 
to give a more pointed sense, ‘Then so much the 
better for the man who—lost it.’ v. 1307. in mari 
pecu alui S, mari et alii MSS. Pecu alui is surely 
impossible. Labrax has not fed the fishes in the 
only sense possible here. (Like Sir Thomas in the 
Ingoldsby Legends). v. 1170. Et suculast. G. Quin tu 
i dierecta 8. Prof. Schoell scans dierecta as a tri- 
syllable, but does not mention Prof. Nettleship’s view 
as to the origin of the word. On the whole it is 

rhaps no ‘inigua censwra’ to say that in Prof. 
Schoell the man has rather a tendency to disappear 
in the scholar. But let us be thankful for his scholar- 
ship, and indefatigable and painstaking industry, and 
wish him health and leisure to publish the remaining 
plays with even greater rapidity. 

J. H. ONIons. 


1. M. Tullii Ciceronis de Oratore Liber Primus : 
fiir der Schulgebrauch erklért von Prof. Dr. 
Remicius SrTéBILE. 1 Bandchen. Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes, 1887. 1 Mk. 30. 

2. <M. Tullii Cicerone dell’ Oratore Libri tre: 
testo riveduto ed annotato da Antonio Cima. Torino, 
Loescher, 1887. 21. 5¢. 


Boru these editions of Cicero de Oratore are intended 
for school use. The text of the former has been 
settled by Dr. Stangl, and so has no independent 
critical value. It represents the ad interim judg- 
ment of ascholar who has already done excellent 
work on the rhetorical works of Cicero, and whose 
own edition is looked forward to with high antici- 
pations. Unfortunately it comes to us entirely 
without critical notes of any kind or form. It is 
impossible to ascertain what are the grounds on 
which Dr. Stangl has accepted a reading, except 
where it happens to have been discussed by him 
in one of his scattered papers and essays, or why he 
has, as is sometimes the case, retracted a judgment 


viously expressed. It is a great step backwards 
or Dr. Stangl to have taken after his excellent 
editions of the Orator and the Brutus; and we can 
only hope that the edition which he promises to 
give on the same model as these, will not be lon, 
delayed. Dr. Stodbile’s notes are well adapt 
to their purpose: they are not so full of instruction 
as to the syntax and idiom of Cicero as those of Dr. 
Sorof, and the editor appears to have avoided of 
set purpose all illustrations from parallel passages ; 
but the translations of individual words and phrases 
are numerous and generally accurate, and the student 
has what is needful for the understanding of the 
text given to him in a very brief and clear form. 
An English schoolmaster would probably not care to 
have his boys saved so entirely the trouble of using a 
classical dictionary ; but the boys would find the 
notes just what they liked. In a work presenting 
so many difficulties there are of course cases where 
Dr. Stébile has decided one way, when the balance 
of evidence to others would appear to incline the 
other way, and to speak with a confidence which is 
not altogether warranted; but the a pearance of 
dogmatism is inevitable in notes of this compass, 
and he will generally be found a safe and sensible 
guide. 

The edition of Signor Cima furnishes a somewhat 
more thorough commentary than that of Dr. Stobile, 
and especially, in an appendix of 17 pages, it gives an 
excellent critical commentary, like that of Sorof, 
with all important variations of the MSS. and of the 
best recent editions. This is also indebted to Dr. 
Stang] for the readings of his important Italian MSS. 
The language of the explanatory notes will, of course, 
be a bar to the use of this edition in English schools ; 
and these do not claim to have much independent 
value. They are largely selected from previous com- 
mentators, as a rule, with very good judgment: but 
I have not observed any fresh light thrown upon any 
obscure passage. The most interesting portion is to 
be found in the frequent distinctions drawn between 
the Latin words and phrases and the derived Italian 
ones. But if the edition does not add much to our 
knowledge, it is to be welcomed as a sign of the 
thoroughness of the teaching of Latin in Italian 
schools, and the acquaintance of Italian scholars with 
the most recent German and English works.—A. S. W. 


Ueber die Appendix Vergiliana. By Max Sonnac. 


THE most noticeable feature of this programme 
is the view taken by Sonntag of the epigram 
Quis deus, Octawi, te nobis abstulit? an quae 
Dicunt &e. He accepts the heading of the Culex in 
the codex Thuaneus Poetarwm sapientissimi P. Vergilit 
Maronis discipuli Octawiant Caesaris Augusti 
mundi imperatoris twuenalis ludi libellus incipit as 
conveying a fact, Octavianus and Vergil had been 
condiscipuli. The epigram was written by the poet 
to the future master of the Roman world shortly 
after the battle of Philippi, when, whilst on his 
return to Italy, he was attacked by sickness and was 
reported dead, (Dion. C. 48, 3, 1). The poem would 
belong therefore to the spring of B.c. 41. The 
distich 
Scripta quidem tua nos multum mirabimur, et te 
Raptum et Romanam flebimus historiarh. 
Sed tu nullus eris. Perversi dicite Manes, 
Hune super esse patri quae fuit inuidia ? 


refers to writings by Octavius with which Virgil was 

resumably acquainted as fellow-pupil of the rhetor 
Epidius ; Suetonius (Aug. 85) tells us multa varii 
generis in prosa oratione composuit, ex quibus nonnulla 
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in coctu familiarium recitauit; and speaks of his 
pee oratory and composition with assiduity 
rom his earliest years. The words Romanam flcbi- 
mus historiam Sonntag would explain not of actual 
historical works written by Octavius (though he left 
some), but of the loss of a central figure in the history 
of the time which his death would effect. The words 
super esse patri would have a natural meaning as 
referring to Octavius’ death within three years from 
that of his adoptive father J. Cesar. 

It is not impossible that this is an old view revived. 
It certainly deserves attention. The rest of the 
pamphlet is not worth much. In particular I dissent 
strongly from Sonntag’s disparagement of the graceful 
epigram Si mihi susceptum fucrit decurrere munus, 
which, with Niebuhr, I have always thought quite 
worthy of Vergil.—Rosinson ELLIs. 


Etude sur Quinte Curce, sa vie et son ewvre, par 
8. Dosson, Professeur a la faculté des lettres de 
Clermont-Ferrand, &c. Paris: Hachette and Co. 
1887. 9 fr. 


Tuis is an admirable work : learned, well arranged, 
clearly argued, complete. To read it would be an 
unmixed pleasure, if one could turn aside at will to 
follow up the side-paths of inquiry everywhere sug- 
gested by its fruitful pages. 

The first part is devoted to preliminary discussions, 
The apocryphal theory is dismissed, and the authen- 
ticity of the History of Alexander is established, in 
a neat and judicious criticism. The date of the 
work, long a vexed question among scholars, is dis- 
cussed with enviable fulness and lucidity : M. Dosson 
arrives at the same conclusion as Miitzell, Vogel and 
Teuffel, that it belongs to the early years of Claudius ; 
and I can hardly believe that this conclusion will 
ever be shaken. At the same time it seems to me 
that it might be quite as strong if some of the evi- 
dence were less confidently pressed. Next an attempt 
is made to determine the identity of the author. 
Here a probable conjecture is all that can be attained. 
M. Dosson with great probability identifies the author 
with the Curtius Rufus spoken of by Tacitus and the 
younger Pliny. This I have always thought a very 
reasonable view ; but why it should be so unreasonable 
(see p. 49) to hold that the rhetorician named by 
Suetonius may also be the same person, I cannot as 
yet see. It is a further conjecture, no doubt, and 
devoid of evidence strictly so called: but so is the 
other identification, and in neither case is there, so 
far as I can see, any serious objection to the conjec- 
ture, provided we understand that it is a conjecture 
and no more. The Professor proceeds to show how 
natural it was for a Life of Alexander to appear iu 
the Rome of the first century A.D. 

The second part, headed ‘ Quinte Curce historien,’ 
opens with a treatise of the various materials existing 
in Curtius’ time for a history of Alexander. These 
are shown to have been very plentiful and of various 
kinds ; and then comes what is perhaps the most 
important section of the work, the inquiry into the 
materials actually employed by Curtius, the propor- 
tions in which they are severally used, and the 
methods followed by him in their use. To attempt 
any detailed criticism of this inquiry is out of the 
question here, nor do I feel competent to the task ; 
but I will say that I believe the results on the whole 
to be correct and arrived at by legitimate processes. 
I must however remark that in this part of the work 
also I doubt whether M. Dosson is not at times too 
confidently definite in his conclusions, whether he 
does not expect from his method more than it is 
capable of yielding. Many points turn up in the 


course of the book to minimise this feeling of doubt : 
but I confess that, though weakened, 1t still remains. 

The third part contains an inquiry into the cha- 
racter of Curtius’ talent. Chapters 1—3 ‘Q.C. 
peintre, orateur, moraliste’ are brilliant, descriptive 
and critical essays, thorough and clear-sighted and in 
the very best style of French elegance and bright- 
ness. For scholars’ reading it would perhaps be 
better if passages were more freely quoted in the 
original, and printed in parallel columns, as is done 
in the second part. The fault of the work in fact is 
that it is rather too neat ; for I cannot imagine that 
it is in any case meant for the ‘ general reader.’ But 
the scholarship is there sure enough ; and such mas- 
terly handling of great masses of material, admirably 
selected and grouped, is seldom seen: I know of 
nothing in English to equal it save the writings of 
Professor Sellar. Chapter 4 ‘Q. C. écrivain’ is also 
an excellent piece of work, but in § 1 (language) the 
need of frequent and tabulated quotations is very 
perceptible. Of this part of the book I may say in 
general that the analysis of the influences of the con- 
ditions of Roman life in the Claudian period, of the 
rhetorical schools, of the contemporary philosophy, 
of the recitations and of education and habits gene- 
rally, on the writers of the time, their canons of com- 
position, their tone of thought, and their mannerisms 
of style and diction, is in the highest degree fruitful 
and suggestive. The results of the whole inquiry 
are summed up in a clear and judicious chapter with 
which the main body of the work appropriately ends. 
M. Dosson remarks with truth that if Livy is to be 
styled the Vergil of history, Quintius Curtius may be 
called its Lucan. Indeed the affinity, not less striking 
than the difference, between Curtius and Lucan, has 
been often present to my mind: and I believe that 
there is room for an interesting dissertation on this 
subject. 

M. Dosson concludes his labours with two extremely 
valuable and learned appendices ; the first containing 
an exhaustive account of the MSS. of Curtius, the 
second a dissertation on the traces of Curtius in 
ancient writers, his complete disappearance for several 
centuries, his reappearance and the diffusion of his 
work in the Middle Ages. To so voluminous and 
learned a book on a special subject a copious index 
would have been a welcome addition. The ‘ table 
des matiéres’ at the end is a poor substitute for such. 

In reading this excellent treatise one cannot but 
feel how much English scholarship suffers from the 
paucity of similar works among ourselves. The 
true value of the study of literature cannot be fully 
known till it is seriously and methodically established 
by a combination of critical lucidity and sound 
learning, such as we find in the ‘Q. Curce’ of Pro- 
fessor Dosson. 

W. E. HEITLAND. 


Verrianische Forschungen, von R. REITZENSTEIN. 
Breslaue Philologische Abhandlungen, Vol. 1., 
Heft 4. Breslau, Koebner, 1887. 116 pp. 2 Mk. 
40. 


Tus essay, which students of ancient Latin scholar- 
ship will find very serviceable, consists of five chapters 
and a few excursuses. In the first chapter Dr. 
Reitzenstein undertakes to refute the theory of 
Miiller, Gruppe, and Hoffmann, that the last or 
second parts of each book or Jetter! in Paulus and 
Festus were added by Festus to the original work of 


1 Miiller observed that in the first part of each book thereis a 
tendency to regard not only the first but the second letter of 
each word ; in the second it is not so. 
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Verrius, whether from materials supplied by Festus 
himself or by other works of Verrius. The argument 
of chapter II. is that the single glosses often give 
indications of having been extracted in groups from 
the same works, and afterwards distributed among 
the various letters ; thus (as Hertz pointed out) many 
of the glosses on proverbs may have come from 
Sinnius Capito: the continuous glosses on names 
(c.g., Caeso, Caesar, p. 57 ; Lucius, Lycius, Lwceres, 
Luwcani, p. 119 ; Opiter, Opitulus, Opitulata, p. 170 ; 
Mamercus, Mamurius, Mamers, Martialis, Mamilia 
turris, p. 130) may in like manner go back to some 
one authority, perhaps Varro. The same reasoning 
holds good with regard to the groups of glosses which 
illustrate points of antiquities. Again, the same 
notes often occur under different glosses, probably 
from the conscious effort of Verrius to spare his 
readers trouble. 

The same correspondence between groups of glosses 
under different letters may, it is argued in the third 
chapter, be observed in the second parts of some 
letters. And some of the series of glosses on Cato and 
Plautus may be analysed into smaller groups. 

The fourth chapter contains an attempt to prove 
that the alphabetical order originally contemplated 
by Verrius in each letter had been disturbed; not 

robably by Festus, but through an early confusion 
in the redaction of the book by Verrius himself. 

In chapter V., Dr. Reitzenstein mentions a number 
of the most important authorities which it is probable 
that Verrius used at first hand. 

The aim of the whole essay is to show the homo- 
geneousness of the work abridged by Festus, and the 
improbability of the hypothesis that this very poor 
scholar made any additions to the work of Verrius. With 
out entering into details we may say at once that in 
our opinion Dr. Reitzenstein has succeeded, especially 
by the close reasoning in Chapter I., in raising a 
strong presumption in favour of his view, though proof 
is perhaps not attainable. 

Dr. Reitzenstein is also, we think, quite successful 
in demonstrating the existence of homogeneous groups 
of glosses under different letters, and right in referring 
them respectively to the same authorities. 

The analysis of Catonian and Plautine glosses into 
smaller groups was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Studemund. It appears to us to rest on a more 
shadowy foundation than, no doubt, Dr. Reitzenstein 
would admit. His case is far the strongest in 
the case of the Plautine glosses, but even here the 
evidence is not conclusive. The point which he tries 
to make is this: that under the letter C (Paulus, 
p. 60-62), we find three groups of Plautine glosses, in 
which the plays are respectively quoted in alphabetical 
order, (1) Curionem—Crumena: from Aulularia, 
Amphitruo, Bacchides—(twice), uncertain plays ; (2) 
Corinthienses—Celassis : from Aulularia, Amphitruo, 
Bacchides, Casina (thrice), Cistellaria, Miles (four 
times), Stichus ; (3) Custoditio—Cudere : uncertain 
except in one instance. And corresponding to the 
second series under C is a series under A (Adaxint— 
aucta): from Aulularia, Casina, Miles, Menaechmi, 
Pocnulus, Rudens, Trinummus. 

After the letter C Dr. Reitzenstein admits that 
the smaller groups of Plautine glosses quite vanish. 
But even under A and CU he is obliged to 
make some assumptions which (is it owing to 
English ‘*‘ beef-mindedness” we are unable 
to accept. To make the gloss Corinthienses refer 
to the Aulularia, (559 Corinthiensem fontem), 
our author says it is impossible that Plautus 
can ever have used Corinthienses for the inhabitants 
of Corinth. Now Atheniensis is common instead of 
Athenaeus ; may not Corinthiensis have been used in 


the same way by Plautus for Corinthius? If so, 
there is no necessity to think of the Aulwlaria here. 
Conivolis is referred to the lost part of the Cistellaria 
on hardly any evidence. Cogitatim, we are asked to 
believe, must have come out of the Miles, though it is 
not given in the MSS. either there or anywhere else in 
the remains of Plautus. Clientam, again, must come 
from the Miles, though, it might, on our author’s own 
showing, come equally well from the Poenulus or the 
Rudens. Capulum must again refer to the Miles, because 
Nonius refers to capularisin this play in his gloss on 
Capulum. But Capulum might be a gloss on 
Lucretius’s ire ad capulum. In his remarks on the 
Plautine series under A, Dr. Reitzenstein ‘assigns 
auditavi on a conjecture of Bergk’s to Miles 211, 
though it actually occurs Stichus 167. He then 
asserts that Paulus’s words (p. 28), ‘advelitatio’ 
iactatio quaedam verborum figurata ab hastis veli- 
taribus, refer ‘‘zweifellos” to Rudens 525, equidem 
me ad velitationem exerceo. True, Turnebus thought 
this was possible. But Dr. Reitzenstein can hardly 
mean that Verrius took advelitationem as one word. 
If Verrius read velitationem, then the gloss has been 
transferred by an error from V to A, (for me advelita- 
tionem exerceo is untranslatable), and nothing is 
proved for the letter A. If the passage in the Rudens 
is referred to, advelitatione must be read (against the 
authority of A and B) in the text of Plautus, This 
was recognised by Turnebus. The gloss auctor femi- 
nine, itis assumed, refers to Trin. 107, or Stichus 129. 
It may equally well be meant for Vergil’s auctor ego 
audendi, which is a stock quotation in the gram- 
marians for the feminine use of auctor. The first 
point in dealing with Paulus is to remember, not 
only that he is a worse epitomist of a bad epitomist, 
but also that whole masses of Latin prose and 
poetry have perished. 

In all this, as indeed in other parts of the book, 
we think Dr. Reitzenstein far too much inclined to 
mistake mere presumptions for certainties, This fault 
is conspicuous in the fourth chapter, which is a mere 
attempt to prove what cannot either be proved or 


disproved. We miss, by the bye, any mention- 


either in this chapter or elsewhere of Verrius’s 
original division of each letter into Zibri. The des- 
truction of this arrangement by Festus is, no doubt, 
responsible for much of the obscurity which bescts 
the whole subject.—H. NEITLEsHIP. 


Meélanges Renier. Recueil de travaux publiés par 
UEcole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Section des 
sciences historiques et philologiques) en mémoire de 
son président Léon Renier, Paris, Vieweg. 1887. 
pp. lx, 468. 15 fr. 


TuIs memorial volume opens with a short sketch of 
Renier by Desjardins, which is followed by a full 
bibliography under the three headings of Livres 
Classiques, Travaux de Vulgarisation, and Travaux 
d’Erudition. Under the last head Renier’s works 
and occasional writings on epigraphical subjects are 
carefully detailed. The essays themselves are the 
work of some thirty different scholars. Those on 
classical subjects comprise the following topics: 
1. The author of c. Aristogit. I and his acquaintance 
with Athenian institutions, by H. Weil. (Weil 
questions the ignorance imputed to the writer of 
this speech by J. H. Lipsius, Leipziger Studien, 1883). 
2. Observations on the Text of the Geonomicus, by 
Ed. Tournier. (A number of emendations, some of 
them of a very drastic character and making seem- 
ingly too little allowance for free and even loose 
writing, the former intentional the latter unin- 
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tentional, in Xenophon’s dialogue. Tournier acts 
up to a maxim for which he thinks a good deal 
could be said: ‘n’essayez pas de corriger un passage 
avant de vous étre assuré qu’il ne doit pas étre 
supprimé.’), 3. Whether the teaching of Pythagoras 
contained Egyptian elements? By F. Robiou. (A 
mild affirmative is supported by reference to ancient 
ye records), 4. Remarks on the Attraction 
of the Demonstrative and Relative in Latin, by 
O. Riemann. (Supplementary and corrective of 
Madvig and Draeger). 5. VEin Greek, by L. Havet. 
(F’, = vain the sense of ‘as,’ is assumed to have 
dropped out in Homer where the metre suggests the 
loss of a consonant before és). 6. Commodianus, by 
G. Boissier. (An interesting account of the early 
Christian poet based on recent research. 7. Athe- 
naeus and Lucian, by J. Nicole. (An ingenious 
attempt to fix the relative date of these authors by 
the examination of a passage in which Lucian 
apparently ridicules Athenaeus’ blunder in giving 
Sxdpos as the nickname of Dercyllidas instead of 
3lovpos which Ephorus doubtless had). In the 
other classical articles, Chatelain directs attention to 
important manuscript authority for Virgil to be 
found in the Bibliotheque Nationale and Alfred 
Jacob gives a description of some Greek palimpsests 
(originally containing ecclesiastical matter, such as 
homilies, lectionaries, parts of Basil, Chrysostom, 
the Scala Paradisi) in the same library, while 
Haussoullier writes on the three Doric tribes in 
Crete. The remaining papers range from Semitic 
Notes to the Spaneas and from Pirro Ligorio to the 
Persian Apocalypse of Daniel.—W. Ruys RoBerts. 


Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms. A. M. M. StepMAN. Bell. 2s. 6d. 


Tus collection of ‘Grammar and Critical’ papers 
does not of course profess or desire to be original, 


but it is one of the useful labour-saving devices 
which have recently cropped up, as the production of 
schoolbooks has become more organised. The papers 
themselves, like most others, contain good, bad, and 
indifferent questions: but the large number, 133, 
which Mr. Stedman has collected gives quite sufficient 
choice to make the book most welcome. The hour 
spent in making a grammar paper is perhaps as well 
spent as any other devoted to needful drudgery : but 
there is no reason why so many people should spend 
it so often. With Mr. Stedman’s help a good 

mmar paper can be set in ten minutes: and for 
this he will get abundant gratitude in the right 
quarter.—A. 


Extracts for Translation. Selected by R. C. Jess, 
H. Jackson, and W. E. Currey. Bell. 4s. 6d. 


THE versions of these pieces were published some 
years ago by the three excellent scholars whose names 
they bear, and are well-known among teachers. 
They are so good, and so useful, that we have often 
been surprised that they have so few competitors. 

Schoolmasters and other teachers will be glad to 
know that the originals are now thus conveniently 
collected in one volume, which can be used in class, 
and will save time in the study. 

We only regret that the ‘composition’ pieces are 
so comparatively few. They are all good: and 
Professor Jebb is far and away the most brilliant 
composer in Greek and Latin now living. 

The book has arf*interest for old Cambridge men, 
it may not be impertinent to add, as a record of the 
time when the colleges awoke to the scandal of having 
nearly all the best teaching done by private coaches. 
No one did more at Trinity College to remove this 
abuse than Mr. Jebb, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Currey. 

8. 


Depication. 
(From the forthcoming “ Echoes of Hellas,”’) 


aidoc atpekin dupacw 
iueptov d€ mar’ év ‘Ounpicw 
Kai ob Sea: 
ofa ‘Ounpizerw orrovddgouev, ovdevec ovtec, 
PAGMAGL TOLHTOIC THv 
Botov Er’ ypH{ovtec, iurrt 
‘EAAddoc, otc Hyda Eyer. 


No X, VOL, I. 


G. C. Warr. 
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SUPPLEMENTUM TO PLAUTUS’ AULULARIA, WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
PERFORMANCE BY THE STUDENTS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, MELBOURNE. APRIL 21, 1887. 


By T. G. TUCKER. 


sed quam ob rem studes tu reddere tam studiose 
aurum seni ? 
iure iurando promisi ita facere. 
at et iuravi ego 
numquam quoiquam me ullo pacto id redditurum ; 
atque Herculi 
voto dedicavi inventi partem nescio quam mei. 
iurastine id? peierabis ergo hodie. 
haud istue meumst. 
nam tibi, credo, primum in vita et unum erit 
hoc periurium. 
sed volo scire hoc tandem ; das an non das? nam 
scito probe, 
ni, quam habes aulam, iam actutum et sine mora 
abs te accepero, 
sine mora ted ipsum exemplis accipiam miserru- 
mis. 
em: nimis fortiter isti pugni pugnant in scapulas 
meas. 
tene tu, tene: morem mi gerere potius quam 
plagas placet. 
do manus. 
immo edepol aulam da. 
dabo, atque adeo integram, 
hac tamen una lege, ut liceat rem agere quo 
velim modo. 
nam expeditum crimine omni me cupio ipsum. 
scilicet. 
quid si ita aurum incolume reddam, ut me 
incolumem reddam simul ? 
ita licet. sed quomodo, quaeso, fiet id ? 
nondum scio, 
nisi quaedam iam in mentem venit semita— 
ad malam crucem. 
sed quid ais? quid dare tu spondes, si dedero 
suom seni 
aurum, et post si fecero ut tibi rursus is dederit 
lubens 
simul et aurum et gnatam ? 
nugas loquere nugacissumas. 
nam daret ille dentes oculos ossa, priusquam 
aurum daret. 
itaque fac ut se ecdentandum ecdorsuandum det 
lubens. 
hau temere est quod disciplinam subii omnem 
fallaciae. 
sed quid das, si factum id dedero re, quod verbis 
recipio ? 
quidlubet : vel libertatem. 
vin’ istue stipularier ? 
quidni ? 
conceptisne verbis spondes ergo ? 
spondeo. 
heus, vigilate, astutiae omnes. expergiscere, 
cor meum. 
pectoris cunctum senatum in curiam cito convoca, 
ut hodie nascatur aliqua invicta sycophantia. 
cedodum, quid facturu’s tandem ? 
iuxta tecum nescio. 
sed animum advorte, et hoc ut memineris face. 
quoquo videbis me hodie ornatum incedere 
ornatu, tace tu, neque me quis siem indica, 
neque noveris me magis quam novisti bonam 
frugem—tibi quicum nil conmerci umquam 
fuit. 
nempe vorsa pelle huic usus est negotio ; 
cave vortas mox in varietatem virgulis. 


8. 


E. 


pol istuc, Strobile, non male conmentu’s 
quidem. 

placet admodum istuc: magis magisque etiam 
placet. 


quid tecum loquere ? 
consilium primarium, 
lepidarum quantumst techinarum lepidissumam. 
vin’ participare me quod habes ? 
euge ! hoc die 
ego liber abibo : di me servatum volunt. 
quid habes # 
novistine homines nugatorios 
istos, qui sese profitentur hariolos 
vates sortilegos fatidicos haruspices, 
quibus nusquam quicquamst quod nequeant 
praedicere, 
qui quae fuerunt quae sunt quae futura sunt 
ea cuncta norunt? illum ornabo me in modum 
illudque ad exemplum me geram compsissume. 
tu noveris me ; dissimulabis : hoc ages, 
ut operam docte des meis doctis dolis. 
abeo paratum. numquid vis? iam ego hic ero. 


ACTUS V. 
Scena I. 


Evcuio. LyconrpEs. 

occidi funditus atque exradicatus sum. 
satin’ ut elusit hunc hominem et in miserias 
ultumas adtulit pessuma fortuna? vae, 
maceror, discrucior. filiam perdidi, 
perdidi aulam meam. di deaeque, obsecro, 
facite ut, qui fecit haec, is modis omnibus 
pessum eat. vae mihi, conrupit filiam 
adulescens ; aulam fur surpuit : nescio 
quo me vortam aut qua infelici me suspendam 

ex arbore. 
huius ex sermone gnata an aula ei carior siet, 


hau liquet. quid ais? adfinem vin’ adhibere 
me, Euclio ? 
dasne eam ? 
mirum quin ego dem tibi eam quae tota abiit 
mihi. 
abiit 
immo abreptast, et nune aliquis aliquo in 
angulo 


e misera voluptatem digitis oculis inprobis capit. 
pol hominem, quem praedicas, si repperero 
usquam gentium, 
occidam. 
at ego caedam misere, et post membratim 
conteram. 
attatat: ut iste inpuris tractet manibus illos 
aureos— 
crines, heu ! 
Nummos, heu ! Philippos 
nam qua de re loquere tu ? 
de mea aula, quam tibi dixi. 
pereat. 
periit iam satis. 
ego vero loquebar de tua gnata: eam mi uxorem 


volo. 

Euclio, numquid tibi causaest quin mi eam in 
matrimonium 

conloces? ita recte fiet atque adeo ut leges 
iubent. 
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quoniam eam tu conrupisti, etiam tibi habendast, 
arbitror ; 
sed sine dote. 
valeant dotes. 
nam mi nihil est unde dem. 


Scena II. 


Srrositus. Evcrio. LyconipEs. 
sed quis hic advorsum ornatus peregrinum in 
modum 
incedit graviter voltu cum gravissumo ? 
vide sis, ut se fert hic magnificentissume. 
numquam usquam quemquam memini me hac 
facie prius 
hominem videre aut his vestitum vestibus. 
a: video teneo, subolet : hic Strobilus est. 
peream nisi ipse est meus Strobilus. hercle qui 
nimis avide exspecto si quid lusurus siet. 
evax: probe factumst, quod ego in hasce aedes 
senis 
modo per posticum me penetravi clanculum, 
a adiutrice. ibi condidi aulam. ea nunc 
atet 
in armario, quod mox seni indicavero. 
pol, ut abstinere ab auro vix potui manus ; 
ita pruriebant digiti, sed metui nimis 
ne post-pruriret dorsus hic peiusculum. 
hosce homines quosque ante hunc 
iem 
ludos ego feci, eos hercle non cassae nucis 
facio, praeut hodie ludificabor hunc senem. 
em: dat erus signum se iam cognovisse me. 
salve, pater: quid quaeris ? 
quaero homines probos. 
tibi adsumus, eccos. 
et ego vobis tertius. 
eredo. at enim certe ita circumspectabas, quasi 
conquireres quid. 
quin conquirebam. 
an mihi 
licet id rogare quid siet ? 
licet. roga. 
rogo igitur. quid conquiris ? 
cuncta. conspicor 
quae sunt erunt fuerunt in terra mari 
caelo. 
edepol oculis hic oculatust pluribus 
ipse Argus quam fuit. utinam ego ita natus 
forem, 
aulam ut meam potessem conspicarier 
in caelo pelago terra, quocuimque in loco. 
nova plane et mirast quam te tute praedicas 
facultatem habere. 
rem tibi fabulor tamen. 
numne occipitium potis es contuerier 
tuom tibimet ipsi, aut lapideum per parietem 
vel puteum in imum, quid ibi sit, scrutarier ? 
sic est. 
at apud nos vix hoc est qui creduat. 
istam potestatem, ni nevis, dic unde habes. 
virtute divom et generis. 
em, tragoedias 
agit hic. cothurnos loquitur. nisi molestum erit, 
lubenter ex te nomen istuc inclutum 
audirem, simul et patriae et generis quoius es. 
datumst mihi nomen Polygoetomantidi. 
oraculo prognatus illo Delphico, 
nepos Trophoni, pronepos sum quercuum 
Dodonaearum. 
immo ulmeae generi tuo 
conveniunt virgae potius. 
at te serio 
rogo, num facultas est tibi istaec ? 


s. 
L. 


autumo. 
quin experiris, Euclio, si quid sciat 
seu videat sive olfaciat sive aliquo modo 
quid persentiscat de istoc auro ¢ 
bene mones, 
heus, advena, audin? potin’ ut aliquam rem 
meam 
velis iuvare ? 
si etiam sit in rem meam. 
sed nondum adflatus praesto est factus, qui 
solet. 
nam quis deum te movet ? 
dea Argentaria. 
istue quidem aderit numen propitium tibi. 
sat habeo. iam rogare pergitote me. 
quid id est quod voltis ? 
hune, quaeso, aspicedum senem, 
quoius modi sit. 
video. sordidissumus, 
lacrumis inedia macie confectissumus, 
inliberalis, pannis obsitissumus. 
non te istuc quaero. vide sis. scin quid ei 
male est ? 
scio. 
quid ergo est ? 
perdidit aurum. 
qui potes 
id scire, quom me neque tu nosti ante hunc 
diem 
neque quisquam id habere me aurum scibat ? 
quin rogas 
quicquid vis aliud ? 
scin’ quantum auri perdidit ? 
aulam quadrilibrem plenam. 
sine dubio hic homo 
divinus est, merus vates. O Poly—quid, malum, 
cluet istue nomen inmemorabilissumum ?!— 
O Polysyllabice, amabo, per deos et deas 
ai te inploro atque obsecro, ut misero 
mihi 
des operam, et aurum ut invenias quod perdidi. 
istuc tibi non orasse potius proderit. 
malam tibi ipsi rem oras. 
valde oro tamen. 
esto: invocabo divos, ut vatem decet. 
ades tu tuo nunc nepoti, Trophoni. 
animi mei recessus quate, inde ut responsum 
dem verax, ut soleo: tuque adsis, Apollo. 
mihi numen venit, euhoe! merus totusque 
oculus sum. 
ego usque a columnis Herculeis ad Pontum 
contemplor quae aguntur. contueor 
scelestam 
aulam auro scelesto refertam : hanc apage a me! 
nam cur tu scelestam dicis ? 
pestis inpurissuma est. 
sed dic, quaeso, ubi est ? 
istuc non, si sapis, rogaveris. 
obsecro te— 
vin’ periisse ? aut animi satin’ tu sanus es, 
quippe qui ted ipsum inpura properes peste 
perdere ? 
sed, sodes— 
aula ista ecferta miseriis in aedibus 
hisce inest iam. 
meisne in aedibus? edepol istuc falleris. 
numquam ego fallor. hisce in aedibus, hoc in 
hospitio mali, 
Dirarum hoc in bacchanali, furiarum hoc in 
latibulo— 
at re vera ibi est ? 
ibi est. ad laevam video armarium— 
eia, quam subito hinc in aedes avolavit inpetu. 
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mirumst ni iuventutem senibus reddit aurum 
cruribus, 

satin’, ere, ut meis facetis illum hominem 
fallaciis 

admemordi? meus homost iam. sed quod re- 
liquomst hoc age 

ut doli quicquid ego incepero ei tu subvenias 
probe. 

vidistine quas ei, quom aulam criminabar 
crimine 

noxiam fore et scelestam, inieci sollicitudines ? 

hau temere illud feci : at quorsum haec tendunt 
iam tiLi erit palam. 

sed foras eccum exit auro oneratus—et meis dolis, 


(EvcLio INTRAT.) 


O festiva hora, O deliciis et voluptatibus ecfer- 
tissuma : 
habeo, teneo, quam perdideram, quam ploravi 
peramatam aulam. 
melculum, corculum, 
saviis te accipio, salto prae gaudio, 
gestio ob laetitiam laete cantare, velut 
cantare solent hilares aestate cicadellae. 
at uates ille dixerat malam rem ex te futuram : 
quid significavit hauscio: nam, si mala tute 
res es, 
mihi sint sescentae, quaeso, res te etiam multo 
peiores, 
sed tamen quae mihi dixit adhue, repperi 
cuncta veracia aeque esse ac si iurasset 
ipsa mi Veritas, nescio quae subit 
aegra suspitio, ne quid aliquo ex loco 
unde nil timeam aut exspectem subito exoriatur 
malum. 
me tamen hance aulam habere, id satis bene scio. 
salve, vates veracissume ; di me servatum volunt. 
immo hercle vero perpetuo pessumdatum. 
quis hine mihi laevus crocit corvus obstrepens ? 
numnam isti amanter vasculo das savia 
scelerato, a diris et molestiis ? 
vide sis, adulescens, qua facie videtur hic 
quo voltu quo colore quibus oculis, malum 
ex quo illud repperit inque manibus optinet ? 
quid agis, socer mi ? 
quidne agam ? thensaurum ego 
habeo repertum. 
scio, sed quaenam te ita agitat 
mala res, aut quisnam est iste morbus, qui adfici 
hunc in modum mortifere subito coeptus es ? 
quid vis, malum, istis verbis ? 
quia viridis tuom 
os oceupavit pallor, exardescere 
incipiunt oculi— 
nugas agis, 
immo, ita facit 
aurum istuc. id depone parumper obsecro. 
egon hoc deponam ? 
ond : post intelleges. 
eccum depono. sed vos hine paulum prius 
apscedite : apstate etiam longiusculum. 
sic facimus. 
em: posivi. 

di vostram fidem, 
nimis mirumst quomodo alter fit subito hic homo. 
vix equidem quicquam sentio. 

meus hic homost, 
coepit iam formidare. profligavimus 
hostes : turbantur ; pugnam iam magis strenuam 
huic intendamus, dum se det suasque res. 
quid vos vobiscum loquimini ? 


i. vix audeo 
tibi dicere istue. 

quid istaee sunt mysteria, 
Polyverivates ? dic mihi, amabo. 

8. esto: eloquar. 


hoe age : vocivas da mihi aures, dum loquar. 
iam plurumi anni sunt ex quo inprobissumus 
homo in hisce habitabat aedibus nefariis : 
is homo sceleratus hospitem occidit suom, 
qui ad eum devorsus erat. is id fecit scelus 
ob istue aurum, quod secum hospes tetulerat. ' 
quod quom perfecit, aurum occisor habet sibi 
et in aula, quam invenisti, servat clanculum. 
boni tamen inde nil capit, sed miseriis, 
intemperiis, molestiis, cruciatibus, 
morbis, conficitur. surdus fit, edentulus, 
exsanguis, caecus, claudus. gemitus est merus. 
numquam dormire potis est. gustatu caret. 
eius gnatae conrumpuntur, filii sibi 
adsciscunt quisque mortem : mox et ipse obit. 
sed iam moriturus hance in aedibus suis 
defodit aulam, et diras inprecatus est 
ei, qui inveniret casu ubi esset condita. 
tute invenisti. 
E. fateor. 
8. homo miserrumu’s. 
dum humo latebat neque erat quisquam conscius 
salvae domo res huic erant. dum tute habes, 
dirae illae semper te novis angoribus 
cruciabunt, macerabunt, conficient. 
E. ohe ! 
hauscio ego an vera praedices, nam animi satis 
sum maceratus hodie. 

. nil istue quidemst 
praeut una et animum et corpus macerabere. 
meministine ipsam necvoluisse aurum sibi 
Fidem conmissum habere ? 

E. quinam id tu tenes ? 
s. qui cetera illa teneo? quia divino ego 
sum genere natus, ut dixi. 
E. at certe licet 
mihi rursus aulam defodere atque identidem 
inspicere 


8. quidni? si vis te ipsum perdere. 

FE. sed quid ea faciam ? 

8. scio quid te faciet ea. nam te exedent 
lemures laruaeque. insanus fies. 

E. sed, bone vir, doce 
quid me oportet facefe, oro ted. 

8. em, docebo—gnatam habes : 


illa primo suos lavato digitos porci sanguine. 

tum capito aulam summis digitis atque ante 
aram ponito. 

dein trimestrem sacrificato porcum dis ultoribus. 

tum illa Philippos summis digitis eximito aula 
singulos, 

eos aqua pure currenti purigato, et tergito : 

frangito aulam ipsam et post tergum fragmina 
abicito procul. 

deinde Philippos ex hisce aedibus secum quo 
velit ferat. 

E. fient ordine istaec ; illos filiae nummos dabo 
dotem ut erga eam tu superbus ne sies, Lyconides. 
ibo ea iam paratum. numquid aliud voltis? 

iam hic ero. 

s. quid ere? ais, factumst ex tua sententia ? 

L. nihil umquam vidi lepidius. 

a. quin me, ere, manu 
emittis ? 

L. emitto, atque adeo id facio lubens. 

s. salve, patrone ; numquid vis? 

CANTOR. vos plaudite. 
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NOTES. 


Prnpar, Nem. vit. 17. 
gopol 5& TpiTaiov Kveuoy 
Euabov, Képdex Badov. 

With the contentions which have raged over the last 
clause this note has no concern. Why Pindar should 
have chosen as an example of cleverness the power to 
predict a wind three days before, no one has explained. 
The following passage from Strabo (vi. 276) seems to 
give the source of the metaphor. Strabo is quoting 
from Polybius an account of the island Hephaistos, or 
Hiera (modern Volcano) off the coast of Sicily éav 
Mev obv vdros MEAAN Oat 
KvKAw nol Tis Sore unde Thy &rwbev 
Bopéas, Kabapas amd Tod 
AexGévros Kpatijpos eis tos etalperOar nal Bpduous 
pelCous tov Se Cépupoy peony exew 
Tdi. rovs UAAous Kparipas wey elvat, TH 
Bla AclwecOa avapvonudrwr: Te Tis 
diapopas trav Bpduwy nal ex tov apxera Td 
Kal ai pddyes kal ai Avyvies mpoonualy- 
Kal tov eis jucpay maAw wéAAOVTA 
Tav your ev ‘yevouéevns amAolas mpoemeiy 
Twas pnot Toy eoduevoy [dveuoy] Kat wh diapedoac Pa. 

The date of the 7th Nemean is fixed at 461 n.c. 
Pindar had been in Sicily long before, and had already 
shown how much he was impressed not merely by the 
volcanic features of Etna, but also of all this region 
as far as Cumae in the Ist Pythian (18 sqq.): rai 
| SixeAla 7’ adrod meer 
orépva Aaxvaevta: Klwv ovpavia ovvéxet, | uipdero’ 
Alrva, mdvetes xidvos dkelas TiOqva: | Tas epedyorTat 
mupds ayvdratat | wuxav maryal. 

Professor Robertson Smith informs me that at this 
very day the boatmen of the island Volcano aver that 
they know whether the anchorage off the island is 
safe for some time to come, from the sounds made by 
the crater.— WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


AEscHyLvus Eumenides, 631, 2. 
amd orpatelas yap viv 
7a etppoow dedeyuern. 
It seems most likely that the second line originally 

contained efvovy, running as follows :— 

ov evvo[uv]y having been corrupted to apewor, bd 
mAciorov would necessarily be altered to 7a mAcior’. 
Or perhaps &pervoy stood in the text— 

&uewvov, eppov’ etppocw, Sedeyuevn 
and 7& wAciora, inserted in the margin to explain it, 
was copied in, so displacing ef¢pov’. The phrase 
ppov’ ebppoory (‘ well-disposed to such as were well- 
minded towards himself’) is in keeping both with 
the context, and with the scene in the ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
to which this passage relates, viz. that of the King’s 
reception, especially vv. 805—9, 832--50. On the 
other hand, it is more than improbable that the poet 
made efppoow do duty for etppoow erect (like the 
Homeric peaAtxia and xeptéua) or for etppocivats 
(‘ with festivities ’) instead of simply writing evppdvws. 
is equally translatable with &evov 
(‘having dealt, z.c. fared, well on the whole’) or with 
7d mAciorov (‘having procured his chief object,’ the 
capture of Troy. Cf. Soph. 7'rachin. 93.) 
G. C. Warr. 


FurtHer Note ON ARISTOPHANES, Ranac 1028.— 
In the June number of the Classical Review I pro- 
posed to emend the corrupt verse, 


yoov Hxrovaa wep) Aapelov teIveaTos, 
by reading 
exdpny yotv Aapelov 
TeOveaTos, 
Mr. A. E, Housman has favoured me with an inter- 
esting suggestion, which he permits me to communi- 
cate to the Review. With reference to the phrase 
mépt Aapelov he writes, ‘The phrase plainly is one 
which a comic writer would hardly himself invent ; 
and, if Aristophanes did employ it, the surmise 
would be natural that Aeschylus in the Persae had 
actually called Xerxes mépis Aapefov as a variation on 
m@dos. I think perhaps he had. 
The epode Pers. 677 sqq. is handed down in this 

nonsensical form :— 

& Oavar, 

rl rdde Suvdra duvdra 

mepl r& oG diayder Gudpria 

ya 

vaes dvaes dvaes. 
Blomfield suggested ri Suvara Suvara ward) 
o@ ; perhaps Aeschylus wrote pee which 
would explain the alteration +@ o& by ascribe un- 
familiar with répis masculine. The rest of the passage 
might possibly run thus: dia yoedy’ audpria 
mdog ya Tad vaes dvaes, Aads 
dAaos, which would make sense of diduua.’—R. Y. 
TYRRELL. 


In the Museum Marbles, pt. xi. p. 36 mention is 
made of a bas-relief representing Demosthenes on the 
altar at Calauria, and inscribed 

(sic) SOENHE 

EMIBQMIOS 
This bas-relief is described by Winckelmann, who 
gives an engraving of it taken from a cast (Storia 
delle Arti, ed. Fea ii. p. 256). It formerly belonged 
to Dr. Mead, but its subsequent history has hitherto 
been unknown. I have the satisfaction of stating 
that it is now in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It had been inserted in the chimneypiece 
of a room which until a few years ago was used as a 
museum, and where it had probably been since the 
erection of the building in 1759. Mead’s sale was in 
1755. How it came to Dublin is not known.—T. K. 
ABBOTT. 


PARVM CAVISSE VIDETVR. 
Hor. a, p. 351—353 
verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
aut humana PARVM CAVIT natura. 

Some twelve years ago I had the great good fortune 
to see something of Jakob Bernays, Among other 
matters, he instanced this passage as a proof of the 
narrow reading of editors of Horace. For if any of 
them had read Fronto, he must have illustrated 
Horace from these words de feriis Alsiensibus, p. 227, 
13 Naber) 

si quempiam condemnas, PARVM CAVISSE VIDETVR ais, 
The illustration seemed to me quite new, and I cited 
it to many friends, not suspecting that it had been 
recorded in my interleaved Corpus Poetarum since 
1851 or 1852, when I first read Fronto. For there 
Heindorf cites Horace, and also Festus, s.v. parwm. 
—Joun E. B. Mayor. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD, 


THE elections to Council ended in a compromise, 
and the only contest resulted in what seemed a 
defeat of Natural Science and a victory of Conser- 
vative reaction. Perhaps a majority of Congregation 
would like alittle rest from legislation for the present. 
The statute founding a school ot Modern Language 
and Literature was thrown out ; the votes being equal 
in a very full house: and the abolition of the 
Profesorship of Poetry was negatived by an over- 
whelming majority. ‘he first of these votes implies 
no hostility to the study of Modern Languages : but 
the Philologists had amended the statute mercilessly 
so as to give Literature no chance, and it was also 
felt that the school had been overburdened with 
subjects which hardly one man in ten years would 
take up, while the University would have to find a 
teaching and examining staff, at an expense quite 
disproportioned to the results obtained. We were 
threatened with a large diversion of students to Cam- 
bridge: but we might spare the half-dozen second- 
and third-classmen who have as yet distinguished 
themselves in the new school at that University. It 
is fair to add that the ladies have been more suc- 
cessful there: and it matters nothing to learning, or 
to its professors, what is the sex of a student, or 
whether he or she has gone through the form of 
matriculation and graduation: but even here the 
results point to a less ambitious start, with oaly 
those languages and literatures which are likely to 
attract a considerable body of students, and in which 
it is possible to find examiners who are not also the 
sole teachers. Meanwhile much might be done by 
encouraging or requiring the study of books other 
than English in the existing Schools, 


The other discussion turned mainly on the value of 
the traditions of the Chair of Poetry, on the de- 
sirability of giving non-residents some ground for 
keeping their names on the books and occasionally 
visiting the University, and on the results of election 
by Boards of various kinds. The Boards were 
declared to be too large to feel any responsibility, and 
too small to be safe from pressure: and the appro- 
priation by Language of the English Chair, which it 
should have shared with Literature, drove many to 
the conclusion that the same thing would somehow 
happen again if a Chair of English Literature were set 
up. The most rational suggestion made was that a 
readership for a term of years was better than a 
professorship for life. And if any college possesses a 
man who could draw crowds to his lectures on the 
subject, it is not easy to see why either would be 
wanted—unless as a recognition by the Universit: 
when the success is unquestionable. The attac 
made on the colleges, in one of these debates, might 
very well be retorted on the University, as College 
Tutors have in the past been quite as useful and quite 
as eminent as the average professors:—indeed the 
renown of some very eminent Professors is due 
almost entirely to the days when the University had 
not recognised them. It may be added that ‘The 
University’ as represented in Congregation consists 
almost wholly of the despised ‘Colleges’, with a 
considerable addition of the local clergy and those 
Professors who do not hold official pede, the 
latter class being much the smaller. And it may 
further be hinted that the Colleges are always expected 
to find the money and may reasonably have something 
to say to the use made of it by this miscellaneous body. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


A memorial from over eight hundred members of 
the Senate was presented to the Council on Nov. 19, 
asking that steps may be taken to allow women who 
are duly qualified to proceed to the B.A. degree. 
Most of the signatures are those of non-residents. 


Mr. M. R. James is to go out to Cyprus in 


place of Mr. H. B. Smith, as at first proposed. 


Mr. H. E. Ryle (King’s) is the new Hulsean 


Professor. 


For Scholarships see page 324. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


THE LYGDAMIS INSCRIPTION, 


Havine lately had occasion to examine 
closely the Lygdamis inscription (B.c. 460- 
455) in the British Museum, I have re- 
marked certain peculiarities in some of the 
letters which, I believe, have hitherto eseaped 
notice. 

First, the letters Theta and Omikron are 
both represented by one form: a circle with 
a point (or small hole) in the centre, thus © 
(see Kirchhoff Studien, 4th ed. p. 12, table 
I. i.). This central point,as we know, marks 
the later form of Theta; but as part of 


Omikron it is not very common, as appears 
from Kirchhoff’s tables. Now, casting one’s 
eyes over the inscription, one is struck by 
the fact that the incised ring of this symbol 
is shallower and broader and at the same 
time smoother in workmanship than the 
cutting of other letters. Moreover, the ring 
is a perfect circle. It is evident that it is 
not cut, as other letters, with the chisel, but 
with a mechanical tool working after the 
fashion of a modern centre-bit, the point or 
hole in the centre being made by the pivot 
on which the cutter revolves. This being so, 
however the point may count as an integral 


: 
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part of Theta, it goes for nothing in the case 
of Omikron. It is simply there for the conve- 
nience of the sculptor, who found a centre- 
bit much more handy for a circular letter 
than the chisel and mallet. As regards the 
supersession of the cross in the archaic form 
of Theta by the simple point in the later 
form of the letter, it may not be too much 
to suggest that the change originated in the 
use of a mechanical tool such as the centre- 
bit. Material and implements have always 
exercised much influence on the changes in 
forms of letters. In papyri and mediaeval 
MSS. Theta has the bar, the lineal descendant 
of the archaic cross. 

That the point in the centre of Omikron 
in the Lygdamis inscription is due to the 
above cause, is confirmed by the variations 
in the letter Omega. Kirchhoff has _re- 
marked that, following the analogy of the 
central-pointed Omikron, the Omega in the 
latter part of the inscription is also fur- 
nished with a central point, thus Q. The 
fact is, that the sculptor cut his Omegas in 
the greater part of the inscription with the 
chisel ; but, when approaching the end, he 
seems to have bethought him that he could 
more readily make the segment of a circle 
required for the letter with the centre-bit— 
and the happy thought was acted upon with 
the result of very symmetrical segments with 
the small pivot-hole in the centre. 

It would be interesting to know to what 
extent central points in other inscriptions 
are due to the same cause. 

In connexion with the Lygdamis inscrip- 
tion, there also arises an interesting question 
as regards the peculiar symbol which is there 
used to represent oo in certain names. This 
symbol has the form T (quite distinct from 
the Tau, which has no pendants), the same 
that appears on certain Thracian coins and 
in an inscription of Teos (see Kirchhoff, 
p. 12). It has been identified with the 
symbol from which the later Sampi is de- 
rived, and which is itself derived from the 
_ancient Greek San and Phoenician Tsade 

(Taylor, Alphabet, ii. 97). Now, this inserip- 
tion records a decree concerning certain 
property in Halikarnassvs, passed probably 
at the time of the expulsion of the tyrant 
Lygdamis, not later than B.c. 455. Halikar- 
nassos was Herodotos’s native city, which he 
did not finally quit till the year 443. It is 
then more than probable that the historian 
may have set eyes on this very inscription. 
But he himself tells us that the (etter 
(ypdppa) which the Ionians call Sigma the 
Dorians call San. The Sigma of the inserip- 
tion is ¢. The Ionians would call it Sigma ; 


the Dorians San. What then would be the 
name of the cv symbol T? If Herodotos is 
right, surely not San, which, as we have just 
seen, was given to ¢. Has Herodotos used 


the word Jetter where he should have used 
the word sound ? 
E. MaunpE THompson. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have had 
an opportunity of seeing an early copy of 
Mr. Roberts’ Greek Epigraphy, and find that 
he also has noticed the use of a circling tool 
for cutting Theta and Omikron. 


AN ARCHAIC GREEK VASE. 


THERE is in the British Museum an archaic 
Greek vase which Mr. Cecil Smith published 
some years ago in the Hellenic Journal 
(I. p. 202, pl. 7), giving a very interesting 
explanation of the subject printed on it. 
The vase is in the form of a kylix, and the 
figures with which we are concerned are 
disposed on the outside of it. Mr. Smith 
has separated the figures into two groups, 
the main one representing a marriage pro- 
cession with the attendant ceremony of the 
sacrifice of a bull. The other group, con- 
sisting of figures dancing, or at least moving 
actively round a goat, he connects with the 
victory of a tragic chorus. In this latter 
interpretation there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he is right. But there being no 
apparent connexion between a tragic victory 
and a marriage procession, we should expect 
these scenes to be more clearly separated on 
the vase. Failing that, and taking the re- 
presentation of the tragic victory as proved, 
we may look for a corresponding scene among 
the other figures. The bull was the prize of 
a dithyrambic victory, and the leading of it 
here to sacrifice with a flute-player piping on 
his flutes would be a very suitable repre- 
sentation of such an event. Another archaic 
vase in the Museum (Cat. 687 = Panofka, 
Vasi di Premio, pl. 4), gives us just such a 
scene under circumstances which leave little 
doubt of its meaning, since on the opposite 
side of the vase we see Dionysos and two 
other figures riding in a car in the form of a 
ship on wheels. That would show us the 
celebration of both a comic and a dithyrambic 
victory. 

If, then, on the vase with which we are 
particularly concerned, we have a tragic and 
possibly a dithyrambic victory, responding 
to each other on the two sides of the vase, 
we ought next to look for some indication of 
the comic contest also. To that end we ob- 
serve that these two main scenes are separated 
at one point by a cart drawn by a pair of 
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mules and full of persons, among them one 
holding a wreath. As the comic contests 
were characterized by such expressions as 
e€ duagéys Aadeiv, the scene on the vase may 
be held to point to them. The prize was a 
basket of figs and an amphora of wine. But 
there appears to be no reference to it on the 
vase. 

The two main scenes are again separated 
at the opposite point by a figure of Athena 
in the attitude and aspect with which we 
are familiar on the Panathenaic prize vases. 
To make this comparison more complete, 
there is a column behind her, just as on 
these vases, to indicate the stadium at Athens. 
This group would recall the Panathenaic con- 
tests. In front of Athena is an altar, and 
on it a bird, possibly the cock, which figures 
on the Panathenaic vases as one of her sym- 
bols, and is otherwise known as such. To- 
wards the altar a female figure carrying a 
tray on her head advances, possibly with 
some reference to the sacrifice which followed 
the Panathenaic games. 

If the explanation here proposed is right, 
the whole exterior of the vase would repre- 
sent the celebration of victories gained in 
public contests at Athens. It will follow 
that the vase is later than the institution 
of the Panathenaic games, B.c. 556. As the 
latter half of the sixth century B.c. was a 
period of great activity in replacing the rude 
performances of older times by the regular 
drama, we are tempted to regard this vase 
as a contemporary illustration of what was 
then to be seen in Athens, somewhere be- 
tween B.c. 550-500. The vase was obtained 
from Athens, but whether found there or 
not is not said, 

A. 8S. Murray. 


ACQUISITIONS OF BRITISH MusEvmM. 


A large selection of fragments of Greek pottery, 
from the site of the ancient Daphnae (Tell Defenneh) 
in lower Egypt, discovered last year by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie (see my article in the Illustrated London 
News, Sept. 11, 1886): presented by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund. If we may accept the statement 
that the Jonian and Karian mercenaries were settled 
here by Psammetichos I. and were removed by 
Amasis, we have an exact limit of date for this pot- 
tery, about B.c. 580—560. The following styles are 
represented :—1. A few fragments representing a late 
development of the Mykenae style, found in the same 
chamber with archaic xoana in stone and terra-cotta. 
2. A local fabric (?), black varnish designs with free 
use of purple and incised lines: the typical form is 
certainly imitated from the long copper Egyptian sacri- 
ficial bucket, with a similar scheme of decoration ; 
in some cases even the subject is semi-Egyptian. 
8. ‘Polledrara’ ware. 4. A good deal of so-called 
‘Fikellura’ ware. 5. Large amphorae of black 


metallic glaze, with scenes on neck in black and 
purple on red. 6. 


B, f. fragments with scale pattern 
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and friezes of grotesque Seileni and Maenads, war- 
riors and mounted Amazons. 7. Stray fragments of 
‘Cyrene’ ware. Besides the pottery are a few frag- 
ments of gold work, gems and scarabs. 

A series of objects from tombs at Thebes ; eight 
bronze fibulae, of which three are engraved with 
archaic designs, viz. (1) obv. a swan, rev. a dolphin. 
(2) obv. and rev. a water-bird. (3) obv. and rev. a 
rosette of four petals ; a bronze armilla, each end ter- 
minating in two knobs: a bronze S-shaped hair orna- 
ment: a bronze mirror engraved on both sides with 
circles and a rosette of six petals: and a bronze frag- 
ment with incised zigzags: a spear head, knife, and 
pick, in iron: two painted vases, b. f., scarlet, and 
white, on buff, viz. (1) a dish with one handle, on 
ext. geometric panels containing alternately a pal- 
mette, and a bird flying to 1. (2) flat pyxis with 
lid, geometric patterns: four beads, variegated glass 
and steatite: a steatite scarab with seated Sphinx 
and an anx: a bronze ring with intaglio of seated 
girl holding a wreath. 

Brouze statuette of Venus, 0.14 m. high, found on 
the coast of Asia Minor opposite Chios : it is of late 
Roman work, and in type most resembles the Louvre 
statue, Clarac, pl. 342 no. 879: she wears stephane, 
twisted armlets and bracelets ; the object once held 
up in the r. is lost. 

A series of objects from excavations at Marion in 
Cyprus; the Oidipous lekythos, the Pasiades ala- 
bastos and the silver ring with gold fly (found with 
the alabastos) mentioned, Classical Review, ante, 
p. 25; the objects found in the same series of tombs 
with these, viz, (1) the mpooayopedw cup, Klein, 
Meistersignaturen®, 221, also found with the 
alabastos; (2) a tall red jug, on the shoulder 
a seated female in the round holding a jug 
which forms the spout: decorated with a white 
wreath : (3) a similar jug, with black branches and 
birds: (4, 5) two jugs similar: (6) a kotyle, black 
glaze: (7) aslender jug, drab. The silver girdle and 
armlet, and the gold earring, pendants and beads, all 
engraved in Arch. Jahrbuch, 1887, pl. 8: a pair of 
silver bracelets, and fragments: and three objects 
found together in a tomb. viz. (1) a silver coin of 
Idalium, about 520—500 B.c. ; (2) a silver convex 
disk ; and (3) a marble male torso of very beautiful 
archaic sculpture. 

Bronze statuette of Herakies, with lionskin over 
head and wound round 1. arm: beardless, and has 
held some object in 1. palm: r. rests on hip: fine 
Graeco-Roman work ; ht. 0.16 m. 

Five steatite beads from Anaphé. 

Handle of diota stamped CYN bo, from Thasos. 

Objects found in Majorca (see note post.) (1) two 
rough terra-cotta statuettes of Aphrodite; (2) ten 
vases of the late types such as come from Sardinia, 
including one small Samian bowl; (8) a terra-cotta 
lamp : all of late Roman period. : 

Marble group of Ganymedes and the eagle, Graeco- 
Roman : Ganymedes leans against the stem of a tree 
and looks round towards the eagle which seizes him 
from the back : the nearest resemblance to this type 
is Overbeck, Kunstmyth. pl. viii. 21. 

Marble torso of youthful Dionysos found at Tralles 
and published in Archaeologia xlix. 2, p. 318 and 
pl. xix. by Admiral Spratt, C.B., who presents it to 
the Museum ; the figure stands with 1. leg crossed 
over r., wearing a nebris, fastened on the 1. shoulder, 
and holds with both hands a bunch of grapes against 
his breast ; see Reinach in Revue Arch. July 1887,p. 97, 
who gives a sketch : his remarks as to the work are 
undoubtedly justified. 

Terra-cotta mortar and pestle both painted a dull 
black and pierced for suspension (?): from Athens, 
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B. f. pinax : within a circle of dots Apollo Citha- 
roedus and a deer standing between two females who 
are seated facing each other on stools ; behind Apollo 
hangs a basket containing a lekythos; in field, 
branches: in exergue, two dolphins confronted : from 
Athens.—CEcIL SMITH. 


CHAERONEIA.—The colossal lion which commem- 
orated the Thebans slain at the battle of Chaeroneia, and 
which has lain till now in fragments on the plain, is 
again to be set up on its original site. The work is 
to be superintended by Dorpfeld. It is not generally 
known that two casts, of the head and hindquarters 
of this lion, exist in the cellars of the British Museum. 
—C. 8. 


Cyprus.—The success of the recent excavations 
on the site of the ancient Marion (Poli-tis-Chrysokhou) 
and which have resulted in the discovery of antiquities 
belonging to the best periods of Greek Art, have at 
last goaded the British public into action. Some- 
thing is now to be done towards justifying, from 
an archeological point of view, our occupation of the 
island. A special meeting of the Hellenic Society 
was held on Nov. 8rd, at which it was decided that an 
appealshould be issued to the public for subscriptions, 
The excavations will be conducted in connection with 
the Oxford and Cambridge travelling studentships, 
nominally under the superintendence of the British 
School at Athens ? and the entire scheme is to be con- 
trolled by a central committee in London, comprising 
respresentatives of the various interests involved. 
It is much to be hoped that the matter will not end 
here, but that the Government will see its way to 
making the special grant for which application has 
been made by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
—C. 5S. 


Eeypt.—The Egypt Exploration Fund propose 
shortly to issue two new publications : the one volume 
will contain a detailed account of the work at 
Daphnae, Nebesheh, and the 2nd part of Tanis ; 
the other, an account of the second year’s excava- 
tions at Naukratis, which will thus form vol. ii. of 
Mr. Petrie’s original publication dealing with this 
site. 

Mr. Petrie will publish in the spring a very inter- 
esting collection of an immense number of graffiti 
which he has copied at various sites in Upper Egypt, 
with facsimiles,—C. 8. 


Iasos. — Mr. Paton mentions (ante, p. 176) a 
number of inscriptions recently discovered in this 
island. In the courtyard of the Seraglio Museum 
I saw in August a number of marbles newly arrived, 
which I understood had come from Iasos, and are 
probably those to which he refers.—C. S. 


Masorca.—Mr. H. P. Warin writes with reference 
to the antiquities from this island recently presented 
to the British Museum by him (see Acquisitions, 
p. 816), ‘They were found by me on the coast of 
Alcudia Bay, about a mile from Alcudia and about 
200 yards from the present water line, on a level sea- 
sand formation now grown over with scanty herbage, 
and about one foot four inches below the surface. 
There were very few signs of tombs beyond small 
collections of human bones mixed with the pottery, 
though in one or two cases there were something like 
rough tombstones. The smaller objects were found 
inside larger ones, the latter very imperfect ; in some 
cases a piece of flagstone covered them. These little 
collections of bones and pottery, as far as I recollect, 

. seemed about six feet apart in either direction, and 
: there must have been thirty or forty of them. Close 
by stands a small obelisk, called the cross of Santa 
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Ana. I am not aware of the object of this cross or 
obelisk. A statuette of copper is said to have been 
found near here also.’—C. 8. 


Minorca.—Mr. J. B. Hue, who with Mr. Tuke has 
recently visited this island, has made a collection of 
the fragments of pottery which are thickly strewn 
around the curious megalithic towers there: ‘the 
fragments were found in more or less abundance 
strewn over the ploughed fields around every Talayot 
or tower that we visited, with one notable exception, 
viz. the ship-shaped building near Ciudadela, known 
as the Nau de Tudons, which is totally different in 
form and much less primitive in masonry than the 
others. The potsherds were never found except in the 
vicinity of the Talayots. A very small proportion 
bore traces of colouring, and of those that did, a 
majority came from one site. The pattern was almost 
always plain red or black bands, the groundwork red 
or dirty yellow. Long fluted handles and extremities 
of amphorae were frequent, but no traces of lamps: and 
of stone implements except one or two doubtful lumps 
of stone we found no traces ; and they appeared to be 
unknown to the local collectors. We found also traces 
of Samian ware in small quantities at most of the sites, 
One of the most interesting features were the city 
walls surrounding the group of towers, which appear 
to have been hitherto unnoticed. These are better 
preserved at the western extremity of the island. At 
San Carla the circuit is perfect, the wall being in 
places eight feet high, and the blocks and slabs 
of great size, the walls themselves being galleried in 
many places: worked stones, with the exception of 
the Bilithon pillars, never occur.’—C. 


ManTINEIA.—In: the Kuwnstchronik of Oct. 13 is 
the following statement :—‘ The three large reliefs 
found in the excavations at Mantineia representing 
the musical contest between Apollo and Marsyas have 
been brought to Athens. Marsyas appears with the 
Phrygian flutes, Apollo with the lyre, surrounded by 
the Muses, as judges of the contest. There are 
many reasons for supposing that we have here the 
reliefs noted by Pausanias, which surrounded the 
pedestal of the statues of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto 
executed by Praxiteles. One thing is certain, that 
these reliefs belong to the finest period of Greek art, 
and that they are an important addition to the 
Central Museum of Athens.’ In reference to this 
statement, Dr. Paul Wolters has very kindly written 
to me from the German Institute at Athens as 
follows: ‘There have been found at Mantineia 
three reliefs, each about 1°5m. long, which are 
now in the Central Museum. I enclose the photo- 
graph of one, containing the group of Apollo, 
Marsyas, and the Scythian. On the other two reliefs 
are represented six muses, so that we may suppose 
a fourth slab with three muses is wanting. The 
whole was one continuous representation, and may 
have served as the decoration of a large base, for the 
narks are still visible of the cramps with which 
these marbles were fastened to stones at the back. 
But the form of these cramps, as well as the work- 
manship, show that the reliefs are of a later date 
than the time of Praxiteles, and in any case it is 
quite impossible that they were works of Praxiteles 
himself. Mr. Kavvadias thinks that they neverthe- 
less belonged to the pedestal mentioned by Pausanias, 
urging that Pausanias distinctly omits to say that 
the reliefs were made by Praxiteles or in his time. 
In that case we must certainly correct the context of 
Pausanias and read Modoa instead of Motoa: and 
this idea I would not reject. The composition of the 
relief of which I send the photograph is the best. 
The muses seem to me to be copied from statuary 
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, and the entire composition is consequently 
unsuitable. The reliefs are to be published in the 
next issue of the "Epnuepls or the Bull. de Corr. 
Hellénique.’—C. 8. 


Srpon.—In the Rev. Arch., July, p. 100, M. 
Reinach publishes an interesting account of the 
recent discoveries here. In August the bulk of the 
marble sculptures had just arrived at the Imperial 
Museum; the sarcophagi with reliefs, of which 
Hamdy Bey very kindly showed me photographs, 
are of great beauty and interest, and will form the 
subject of a detailed publication at his hands. It is 
proposed to erect a large new gallery ontside the 
Seraglio Museum, in which these and other sarco- 
phagi will be arranged.—C. S. 


Tuasos.—The interesting researches of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Bent in this island during the spring, 
are, I am happy to say, to be continued. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Bent gave in these pages 
(ante, p. 210), a valuable account of his discoveries : 
a further account has been published in the form of a 
report to a Committee of the Royal Society, which 
furnished him with a small grant for this purpose. 
The Society has now renewed the grant for next year, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bent intend starting for Thasos in 
January. Considering the rich promise that this 
island affords for archeological research, it is much to 
be regretted that Mr. Bent’s scope will be somewhat 
limited by the smallness of the funds at his disposal. 
In Thasos labour is very cheap, and the addition of 
even a very moderate sum may prove of inestimable 
value in the results. If any readers of the Classical 
Review should be willing to aid this good work, I 
should be very happy to receive and forward sub- 
scriptions. The inscriptions found this spring are all 
to be published in the forthcoming number of the 
Hellenic Journal. Mr. Hicks, who edits them, tells 
me that ‘‘they are nearly all late, of the Roman 
Imperial period. The only one that is dated is an 
inscription in honour of the Emperor Caracalla and 
of Julia Domna. There is one exception, however, 
which is not of this late date, viz.: a portion of a 
very interesting decree which refers apparently to 
the oligarchical revolution at Thasos described _ by 
Thucydides, viii. 64, (B.c. 411).” This decree is 
inadequately published by M. Reinach in the Revue 
Arch. for July, p. 82, who does not state that the 
stone was discovered, and uncovered, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent.—C.S, 


Tiryns.—In a recent number of the Athencewin 
Mr. Penrose retracts in full his opinions as to the 
comparatively late date of the buildings excavated 
by Schliemann. After visiting the site in company 
with Dorpfeld and making a more minute examina- 
tion of it he concludes that the objections which 
have been made as to the assumed antiquity of these 
remains, and which he brought forward at a special 
meeting in the rooms of the Soc. Ant. cannot be sus- 
tained!: that (i) the stone saw was evidently used on the 
stones, not only of the Palace but also of the gateways 
both at Mykenae and Tiryns: and (ii) that there is a 
harmony both in the work and also in the direction 
and extent between the external walls and those of 
the Palace.—C.S. 


TRIESTE.—With reference to a statement which 
recently appeared in the Times as to ‘important 
excavations at Trieste,” Signor Puschi, Keeper of the 
Museo Civico di Antichita, has very courteously given 
me the following information : ‘‘'The accounts of the 
Press are evidently exaggerated, for at present the 
‘excavations ’ consist merely in the construction of a 
canal about 2 m. wide, and 1 m. deep, at Barcola, a 
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village near here. We have found three chambers 
with mosaic pavements, of which one represents a 
Greek lady, black on a white ground, the second a 
lychrome pavement with a broad black band, and 
the third, which is only partially uncovered, has in one 
corner a black dolphin. The party walls are still 
to be traced. The locality is close to the sea-shore 
and the pavement lies at a level of 2°40 m. above the 
sea: the walls point N. and S, From a comparison 
with other mosaics found in the neighbourhood of 
Trieste, we may conclude that this one belonged to a 
private residence, and probably toa villa. Nothing 
else has been found. The site will in due time be 
properly excavated by this Museum: and if the 
excavations offer any points of interest, I shall 
willingly send you a detailed account for the Classical 
wiew.’’—C.8, 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
Sept—Oct. 1887. A. de Belfort, ‘Imperial Roman 
Coins not described in Cohen’s Work.’ (Continued), 
The descriptive lists occupy pp. 421—433. A. 
Changarnier.—‘ Gaulish Numismatics.’ Potin and 
bronze coins of the Sequani, Aedui &c. and varieties of 
the quinarii of Q. Doct, chief of the Sequani. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. Berlin. Parts 2 and 
3. 1887. Th. Mommsen.—‘ The Coins of C. Clodius 
Vestalis..—On the date of the coins of Clodius 
described in Babelon, monnaies de la République 
rom. I. p. 854. Mommsen assigns them to the period 
B.c. 87—B.c. 16. Th. Mommsen.—‘ Mithradates 
Philopator Philadelphos.’ On the coins and inscrip- 
tions bearing the name of this king, who is considered 
by Mommsen to be a son of Mithradates the Great, 
who ruled in Paphlagonia. It was previously sup- 

osed that he was ‘ Euergetes,’ the father of Mithra- 
dates the Great. 

Reviews. Head’s ‘ Historia Numorum’ by A. von 
Sallet. 

Gazette Archéologique. 1887. Paris, 

1. Bapst: a gold cup, ornament and plaque from 
Siverskaia: found with coins of Pairizades III., 
probably the work of Greek artists: two plates. 4. 
Bazin : two bronze statuettes, found in 1866 at 
Vienne, representing the Roman and Gallo-Roman 
types of Hercules: plate. 

Obituary, L. de Ronchaud. Meetings of societies. 
News. Bibliography: reviews of Babelon ‘ Monnaies 
de la République Seas ”; and of Perrot et Chipiez 
‘ Histoire de l’art,’ vol. iv.—C. S. 


Archaeological Journal, xliv. 1 and 2 (178, 174) :— 
(pp. 15-25) The Walls of Chester, Shrubsole. See a 
correspondence in the Academy.—(pp. 117-128) 
Roman Inscriptions Discovered in Britain in 1886, 
W. T. Watkin.—(pp. 164-184) Roman Remains at 
Saintes, B. Lewis.—(p. 205) Review of Morgan’s 
Roman Mosaic Pavements, ‘The book contains scarcely 
a third of the mosaics discovered in England, and 
cannot be recommended.’. 


Die Aithiopenlinder des Andromedamythos, von Karl 


Tiimpel. 8vo. Pp. 96. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
2 Mk. 40. 
The author shews that the localization of the 


myth of Perseus and Andromeda at Jaffa, with the 
attendant explanation that Jaffa was once comprised 
in Aithiopia, cannot be traced beyond Theopompos : 
and contends that the Aithiopia of the earliest 
versions of the myth must be sought, not in Asia 
or in Africa, but near Rhodes. Of this contention 


he attempts no strict proof: apparently relying on 
the cumulative effect of a series of coincidences: that 
— the father of Andromeda came from Achaia, 
and that there was a city named Achaia in Rhodes ; 
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that Rhodes was the island of the Telchines, and 
that Telchis according to Stephanos was a city in 
Aithiopia: that the gods used to feast with the 
Aithiopians, and that the Gods’ Table was a name 
for Astypalaia near Rhodes; and so forth. His 


treatise is not a satisfactory piece of work, as he is 
throughout far more anxious to display the width of 
his reading than to.establish his hypothesis. 

Cecit Torr. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


The American Journal of Philology, vol. viii. 2, 
1887.—The ‘Agon of the Old Comedy,’ by M. W. 
Humphreys, an analysis of the structure of Greek 
Comedy considered as exhibiting a contest ; with the 
attack, defence, and final decision. This view which 
_ is maintained by Zielinski in ‘Die engi: der 

altattischen Komédie’ is shown to apply to all the 
plays of Aristophanes except the Acharnians, Peace 
and Thesmophori J. H. Moulton endeavours 
to show that ‘original hard aspirates lose their aspir- 
ation in Greek, except when the accent immediately 
precedes—H. Collitz writes in German on 1pé@imos 
and Ved KSI—B. L. Gildersleeve on werd and ody in 
reference to Tycho Mommsen’s distinction—H. 
Warren on Civis 94—Notice of Menrad’s De Con- 
tractionis et Synizeseos usu Homerico, ‘a thorough- 
going and satisfactory treatise by a scholar of Christ.’ 
—A defence of the ‘Sequence of Tenses in Latin’ 
against the attack of W. G. Hale—Strong and 
Pearson’s Juvenal, ‘Introduction good, notes too 
brief and sometimes inaccurate ’"—Ramsay’s selections 
from Tibullus and Propertius, ‘The notes run to the 
opposite extreme of fulness, sounder in grammar 
yo the preceding, but occasionally careless.’ 


Athenacwm.—22 Oct. Review of Muirhead’s ‘ Hist- 
orical introduction to the private law of Rome ;’ 
notices of Woods’ and Johnston’s ‘Three Anti- 
Pelagian treatises of St. Augustine,’ Carr’s ‘The 
Church and the Roman Empire,’ Strack’s ‘ Einleitung 
in d. Talmud,’ Derenbourg’s ‘ Kalilah and Dimnah,’ 
Nettleship’s ‘Passages for translation into Latin 
Prose,’ and other school books. 5 Nov. Review of 
Renan’s ‘ Histoire du Peuple d’ Israél I ;’ notices of 
Geare’s ‘ Notes on Thucydides Bk. I.,’ and of Mar- 
chant’s ‘ Lat.-Eng. Dictionary ’ (‘ by far the best small 
Lat.-Eng. Dict. yet published’). 12 Nov. Letter of 
F. C. Penrose ‘on the palaces of Tiryns and tombs at 
Mycenae,’ he now agrees with Dorpfeld. 


Academy.—22 Oct. Review by C. Oman of ‘ Gard- 
ner’s Catalogue of Greek coins ;’ letters from T. W 
Allen on ‘Lucian Harl. 5694,’ from W. T. Watkin 
and G. W. Shrubsole ‘on the age of the Walls of 
Chester (cont.), from F. Haverfield on Gomme’s 
‘Romano-British Remains’ (the discussion on the 
completeness of the collection is continued in the two 
next Nos.) 29 Oct. Review by A. H. Sayce of Fick’s 
‘Hesiods Gedichte.’ 12 Nov. Review by F. Haver- 
field of ‘ Merguet’s Casar-Lexicon,’ and of Bond and 
Walpole’s ‘Caesar’ (pointing out many mistakes in 
translation of Kraner’s German), the ‘ age of the Walls 
of Chester’ is further discussed by E. P. L. Brock. 


The Expositor, July. ‘The Origin of the Christian 
Ministry,’ by G. Salmon, a well-reasoned article, in 
which it is shown that, by a.p. 200, every church 
was ruled by a bishop with presbyters and deacons 
under him and that no memory existed of a different 
state of things, also that this is in keeping with the 
evidence of Justin Martyr and Ignatius. On the 
other hand the evidence before the end of the first 
century speaks of persons holding a position analo- 
gous to the later bishop and of a variety of Church 


officers, but is not in favour of a separate order of 
presbyters. Dr. Hatch’s view of the éxtoxomos is 
opposed to the usage of the word in the G. T. 

Aug. Revised Version (4) by B. F. Westcott, 
points out its superiority to the A. V. in regard to 
the discrimination of synonymous words (elva, 
yiverOar &c.). 

Sept. ‘A Problem in Criticism,’ by T. E. Page, 
endeavours to prove by a comparison of Mark xiii. 14 
with Matt. xxiv. 15, 16, and Luke xxi. 20, 21 (esp. 
from the parenthetic 6 avay:vécxwy voelrw) that the 
Gospels borrow from an earlier written original, to 
which St. Mark approximates most nearly.—G. A. 
Simcox, on the ‘Origin of the Christian Ministry,’ 
shows an open mind and great faculty for guessing, 
does not come to any very positive conclusion. 

Oct. Revised Version (5) by B. F. Westcott, 
‘brings out the vivid details of the original’ [but 
might not some of these be attributed to the over- 
straining after picturesqueness, which characterises 
a language in its decline ?]—J. Angus on ‘ Scriptural 
terms to denote Eternity.’ 

Nov. W. Milligan, on the ‘ Origin of the Christian 
Ministry,’ considers that mpeoBirepa is a general 
word for all religious officers, that émloxomwo: and 
didxovor are a later apostolic development, and that 
‘presbyter’ in the special sense is again a develop- 
ment of the sub-apostolic age—First part of an inter- 
esting comparison between Justin Martyr and the 
Didache by C. Taylor. 


English Historical Review, no. 8 :— 

(pp. 625-656) Movements of the Roman Legions 
from Augustus to Severus, E. G. Hardy.—(pp. 657- 
686) Theophilus’ Life of Justinian, J. Bryce. Pro- 
bably based on legend and of no authority.—(p. 729) 
The Semiramis Legend, J. Gilmore. Comp. pp. 97 
and 393.—(p. 734) Homan Dacia, F. Haverfield. 
Comp. p. 100. 

Hermes, vol. xxii. part 3 contains :— 

1. Die Ambrosianischen Odysseescholien, by H. 
Schrader, who has lately collated the threeMSS. in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan (B. 99 p. sup.: E. 89: 
and Q. 88). He here describes size, material, number 
of ‘hands’ employed, and compares Scholia to see 
how far they can be referred to a common source. In 
opposition to W. Dindorf, he decides that B is the 
oldest (c. 1300), but the poorest in Scholia, while Q 
belongs to the 15th century, as A. Mai has already 
shown. Though E and Q have some points in 
common, they are still independent of one another, 
and B still more decidedly of both. In none are 
there Scholia of first-rate importance. But while 
these three are independent, E has striking resem- 
blances with the Cod. Paris. 2403, and though neither 
can be copied from the other they are certainly 
derived from a common source. Q may possibly be 
copied from the Cod. Harl. 5674, though it has 
additional matter, pussibly inserted by a later hand. 

2. Das Attische Timema, by J. Beloch, who argues 
against the inference that in the first class the tlunua 
was one-fifth of the whole property. This inference 
was drawn by Boeckh and compel by Frankel from 
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Demosth. contr. Aphob 1.9 ‘wevrexalSexa Taddvrwy 
yap tpla tddavra tiunua.’ Demosthenes reckons 
his father’s property at about thirteen talents, and 
yet states that the tiunua was three talents, which 
on Boeckh’s hypothesis would be impossible. Beloch’s 
own view is that three talents was the maximum 
tiunua on moveable property (Dem. contr. Aphob. i.7), 
and is consistent therefore with a property of thirteen 
or fifteen talents, while that D. is speaking of 
moveable property is proved by the fact that the 
money was paid to the symmory and not to the 
deme. 

3. Zu Deinarchos, by Th. Thalheim, consisting of 
notes chiefly critical on sixteen passages. 

4, Ptolemaeus rep) diapopas A€~ewv by G. Heylbut : 
a transcription from a codex of the 11th century, in 
the Bibliotheca Ottoboniana. Though Ammonius is 
closely followed, there are here points omitted in the 
copies of Ammonius derived from the Aldine edition, 
and among these are fresh fragments from Jsaeus and 
Anacreon. 

5. Herodot und Hekataios, by H. Diels. Takinga 
middle position between Nitzsch’s view that Hero- 
dotus was an original investigator of the first rank, 
and Sayce’s that he was merely a skilful journalist 
picking up most of his information from books, 
Diels selects his relation to Hekataios as a fair sample 
of his mode of dealing with his authorities. First, 
however, the authenticity of the rep:qynots ’Acins is 
defended against Cobet. The doubt expressed in the 
Alexandrine catalogue of Kallimachos is shown to be 
no more than a suspension of judgment, while 
Eratosthenes, who investigated the matter, pro- 
nounced in its favour. In several passages Herodotus 
has evidently made use of Hekataios (1) 1m the account 
of the island of Chemmis. Compare Hd¢. ii. 156 
with Fr. 284 ; (2) in the description of Egypt as 5apov 
tov motauod which is ste 3 in Fr. 229 ; (3) com- 
pare Hdt, ii. 77 with Fr. 289-90. In these cases 
Herodotus is not to be called a plagiarist. It was usual 
to borrow without acknowledgment, and Herodotus 
seems to have travelled in Egypt with the mepiqynots 
in his hands as a guide-book, and to have refreshed 
his memory from it on his return, and this the more 
readily as the earlier portions of his work were pro- 
bably prepared only as readings. A similar procedure 
with regard to other authors, of which some inter- 
esting examples are given, constitutes the so-called 
of Herodot. 

6. Archaeologische Nuchlese, by C. Robert, contains 
(1) a description and discussion of the Atalanta 
group on the crater in the Museo Civico, at Bologna, 
of which a representation is given Tav. ii. A,B. in the 
last part of the Museo Italiano di antichita classica. 
It represents the Boeotian or Hesiodic version of the 
myth, and agrees in many details with Ovid, Met. 
x. 560-704 ; (2) adiscussion of a small group of Pom- 
peian pictures, of which three replicas are known 
(Helbig, 1391 b. ; and 1381; and Sogliano Pitt. mur. 
560), but which have hitherto been misunderstood. 
They are explained to represent Hneas receiving the 
oracle of the foundation of Rome from the Sibyl of 
Marpessos ; (3) The subject of three scenes on the lid 
of the Borghese sarcophagus is explained to be the 
birth of Apollo. 

7. Civitates Mundi and der Text der Ravennatischen 
Erdbeschreibung, by J. W. Kubitschek. The former 
article deals with the notice from a Parisian codex of 
the 9th century ‘sunt in hoc mundo civitates VDcxxvii.’ 
This might either refer to the number of administra- 
tive units in the Roman empire, or it might be a cal- 
culation taken from some well-known map or geo- 
graphical treatise. The latter is the most probable 
view. Neumann attempts to bring the statement 


into connection with the work of the chorographer 
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of Ravenna, from which however only about 3473 
town-communities can be gleaned. On the other 
hand the tabular form of Ptolemy’s Geography lends 
itself to summary calculations, and the number of 
towns and tribes in Books 2-7 amounts to 5675, i.c. 
within fifty of the statement in question. The latter 
article deals with the three MSS. of the chorographer 
of Ravenna (Vatic. Urbinas 961—A ; Paris imp. 4794 
—B; and Bas. F. V.6—C). These, from the nature 
of their mistakes, are clearly derived not from the 
archetype, but from some lost codex, while the closest 
relationship seems to exist between A and C, which 
are probably derived from the lost codex through an 
intermediate one, also lost. 

Miscellen, Evwarpida:, by L. Toepffer. Isokrates, 
x. 25, says of the father of Alkibiades mpds pév 
avipav hv Evnarpidav. Toepffer agrees with von 
Wilamowitz in explaining edrarpida: here as the 
name of a family, not of a class. This view is sup- 
ported (1) by a comparison of the titles éfyynrhs ef 
ebrarpidav and éfnyntis é& (2) by the words 
of Polemon 7d edrarpidav yévos. The passage of 
Plato Alk. I. 121 offers no real objection to this view. 
—Die Sonnenfinsterniss vom Jahre, 217 v. ch. The 
partial eclipse of the sun mentioned by Livy, xxii. 
1-8, was that of Feb. 11, 217 B.c. From this it fol- 
lows that the Ides of March, 537 a.v.c., the day on 
which the consul announced it, must have fallen a few 
days after Feb. 11, 217 B.c. Matzat’s view, therefore, 
that it fell on Oct, 29, 218 B.c., and the common 
view that it fell in January, are both wrong.— 
Terruncius, by Th. Mommsen. This spelling of 
the word is found in an inscription from Hippo regius 
and thus confirms the best MSS. on Plaut. Capt. 477 ; 
Varr. de 1. Lat. s. 174; Plin. h. n. 33, 3, 45, &e. 
The word, though Latin in form, in meaning = Greek 
tpids = quadrans. It has been barbarised like 
scena and epistula.—Recto oder verso? by U. 
Wilcken. In dealing with opisthographi which 
have different texts on the two sides, it is im- 
portant to know which is the earlier. Wilcken 
gives a test by which this may be at once 
decided. Each oéA:s or pagina consists of two layers 
(schide), the lower one (as Pliny, h. 7. xiii. 77 states) 
was placed in the manufacture with the fibres of 
the papyrus vertical to the workman (in rectum), 
the upper one with them horizontal (transversa). 
An examination of the papyrus rolls in the Berlin 
and London collections shows that where one side 
only is written on it is invariably the horizontal 
side, and where the text is on one side and merely 
the title on the other, the text is on the horizontal 
side ; from this the rule is gained that the text on 
the horizontal side is always the oldest. This may 
be applied to existing collections with interesting 
results.—Zu Cicero Epist. v. 12, by E, Woltflin ; 
and Zu den Tempelbildern der Brauronia, by F. 
Studniczka. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassiche Philologie.—No, 21 
(25 May): Fr. Ziemann, De anathematis graecis (M. 
Lehnerdt), contains more than the title promises.— 
R. Kayser, De interpwnetione graecarum inscriptionum 
(Br. Keil) valuable for the material collected, but 
owing to its self-imposed limits inconclusive.—H. 
Guhrauer, Musikgeschichtliches aus Homer I (K. v. 
Jan.) will meet with universal approval and assent.— 
J. A. Heikel, BovAevors in Mordprozessen and W. 
Parson, De crimine Bovaeicews (S. Herrlich), both 
quite independently deny that BovAevors = instigation 
was a subject for legal proceedings: neither is con- 
clusivee—K. Schmidt, De Herodico Crateteo 
Susemihl), an excellent piece of work.—G. Gotz, 
De Placidi glossis (H. Hagen), a most valuable 
discovery. 
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No. 22 (1 June) L. Lange, Kleine Schriften I (H. 
Genz), gives a good idea of Lange’s wide activity.— 
F. Bender, Griech. Literatur (K. Sittl) shows an 
acquaintance with the principal recent literature of 
the subject.—J. H. H. Schmidt, Synonymik der 
gricch. Sprache iv (Ad. Matthias), concludes an 
adequate foundation for Greek ‘synonymik.’—H. 
Hollander, Ueberlieferung der Homer. Hymnen (A. 
Gemoll), careful and excellent work. M. R. Cag- 
nat, Cours élémentaire d’épigraphie latine (H.Hagen), 
such a practical manual is rarely met with. 

No. 23 (8 June) : Les Musées d’ Athenes, publication 
de C. Rhomaidés et P. Cavaddias (A. Trendelenburg), 
excellent phototypes, brief texts, interesting matter, 
low price—a most welcome work.—Homeri Hymni 
etc. ed. E. Abel (A. Gemoll), one of the best of 
the Schenkl series.—E. Brey, De Septem fabulae 
stasimo ii, is made an occasion by J. Oberdick for 
arguing at length in favour of Paley’s date of ‘our 
Homer.’—J. Schedlbaur, zur Texthkritik von Lykurgs 
Leocratea (H. Lewy) 37 emendations, of which 3 
instructive, the rest erroneous.—Ae. Biihrens, Fragg. 
poetarum Romanorum (J. M. Stowasser), a great 
advance on L. Miiller’s last work.—Meisser T'aciti 
Historiarum liber ii(E. Wolff), careful, praiseworthy 
and up to the level of modern research.—C. Wey- 
man, Die Figur der Litotes (J. H. Schmalz), work 
of the best and most sedulous description. 

No. 24 (15 June): L. v. Urlichs Archdologische 
Analekten (P. W.), brief but rich in fine observations 
and combinations. —A. 8S. Miodonski, De enwntiatis 
subjecto carentibus apud Hdt. (W. Gemoll), carries 
conviction.—C. Schmelzer Sophocles O. C. (Fr. 
Schubert), full of errors.—J, Riehemann, De lLitis 
instrumentis in Dem. orat. adv. Neaeram (J. Kohm), 
rightly maintains that the ‘ instrumenta’ are genuine. 
—F. Striller, De Stoicorum studiis rhetoricis (R. 
Volkmann), interesting and instructive-—G. Thilo 
Vergili carmina (W. Gebhardi) I. 

No. 25 (22 June): J. H. Hansen De Metallis Atticis 
I (B. Biichsenschiitz), the next part of this work may 
contain something of more importance than this. — 
Xen’s. Kyropddie erkl. v. Hertlein. 4 Aufl. v. W. 
Nitsche (W. Vollbrecht), the revision of this standard 
edition is not consistent.—H. Viezl, De Dem. in 
Androtionem et Timocratem oratt. (J. Kohm), the 
first part contains nothing new ; the second is not 
always convincing.—Thilo Vergili Carmina (W. 
Gebhardi) concluded, is recommended to scholars ; 
while the text by itself would be better for schools 
than Ribbeck’s.—J. 8. Speijer, Lanx satura, rightly 
thaintains that ‘Orcus’ is a god and not also a place : 
the rest doubtful.—V. Hintner, Meridies (H. Ziemer) 
defends the old derivation, ‘ medidies’ convincingly. 

No. 26 (29 June): V. Urbanitzky, Hlektrizitét wu. 
Magnetismus im Altertum (C. P. Schmidt); a model 
piece of work.—A. Holder, Herodoti hist. lib. v. (W. 
Gemoll) attributes too much importance to Pr.—Chr. 
Cron, Platons Gorgias, 4A. (K. J. Liebhold), a 
useful school-edition.—L. Friedlinder, Afartial (E. 
Hiibner) I., descriptive review.—M. Hertz, Gellius, 
ed. min., ‘exhibeo Noctes Atticas multo emendatiores 
quam in priore factum est’ sums it up. 

No. 27 (6 July), J. Toepffer, Quaestiones Pisistrateae, 
(Holm), shows discernment and learning but is not 
always convincing.—Rud. Schoell, Procli Commentar. 
in rempublicam Platonis (R. Reitzenstein) contains 
many satisfactory emendations.—C. Walther, Jmi- 
tationis Thucydideae vestigia in Demosth. oratt. (J. 
Kohm) denies the imitation very learnedly, but who 
believes in it ?—E. M. Schranka, Der Stoiker Epiktet 
(Kvuszewski), useful if the mistakes are discounted. 
—L. Friedlinder, Martial (E. Hiibner) concluded. 

No. 28 (13 July,: J. C. Morgenthau, Bilder auf 
griech. Vasen I, (W—r), praiseworthy.—A. Rzach, 


Homeri Ilias, ii. (F. Week), a long and unfavourable 1 
review.—P. Uhle, De Oratt. Demostheni falso addict- j 
arum scriptt. ii. (H. Lewy) containsa certain amount 
of probability..—A. Kopp, De Ammoni Eranii all. q 
distinctionibus synonym, (K. Zacher), an addition to i; 
science, 

No. 29—30 (20 July): E. Hesselmeyer, Die Ur- 
spriinge der Stadt Pergamos (E. Fabricius), in the 
main right, but contains many errors.—E. Schneider, ql 
Dialectorum TItalicarum exempla (W. Deecke) a 
selection carefully and cleverly done.—M. Zoller, : 
Rim, Staats u. Rechtsaltertiimer (F. Ammann), @ 
compendium is wanted, but whether this book will } 
satisfy the need is doubtful.—Fr. Slameczka, Demos- i 
thenes von der Gesandtschaft (R. Busse), clear and i 
copious, but his results in detail are hardly certain.— i 
J. Miller, Tacitus (W. Wartenberg) establishes a 
claim on our gratitude.—F. Boelte, De artiwm scrip- 
toribus Latinis (J. Golling) seems convincing.—J. 
Mihly, Zur kritik lateinischer Texte, a noteworthy 
contribution to Latin criticism.—J. Huemer, Viérgilit 
grammatici opera (G. Schultz), a firm foundation for q 
further research. 


No. 31 (3 Aug ): A. Bickh, Encyklopadie u. Meth- 
odologie der philolog. Wissenschaften, 2 Aufl. (H. ; 


Heller) still very valuable-—H. Weil, Aeschylus (J. 
Oberdick) I, deserves to become the standard edition. i 
Heinsch, Comment. Euripidcarum spec. is reviewed by i 
K. Busche in detail.—J.. Sommerbrodt, Lucian (Nils 

Nilen) has not made the best use of his materials and q 
opportunity. | 

No. 32—33 (17 Aug.): H. Weil, Aeschylus IL. (J. i 
Oberdick) continued.—Bauer-Wecklein, Euripides’ 
Herakliden (L. Tachau), a handy edition for beginners. 

Th. Zielinski Die Mdrchenkomidie in Athen (K. | 
Zacher),a long and on the whole not unfavourable re- a 
view.—E. A. Junghahn, Studien zu Thukydides (8. f 
Widmann), too polemical.—Fr. Cramer, De perfectivi 
conjunctivi usu potential (G. Landgraf), a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of old Latin. —Curschmann 
Horatiana (P. Dettweiler), a tilt against windmills. — 
Deppe, Kriegsziige des Tiberius (¥, Violet), amounts 
to little.—Gertz, Senecae dialogi (W. Gemoll), an i 
advance. 

No. 34 (24 Aug.): Weil, Aeschylus (Oberdick) con- i 
cluded.—Chr. Ziegler Euripides’ Iphig. bei d. i 
Tauriern (Wecklein), contains what is most neces- i 
sary.—Poppo-Stahl, Thucydides I. (J. Steup), a ; 
service to Thu.—W. Deecke, Die italischen Sprachen 
(H. Ziemer), very condensed but excellent.—G. M. "i 
Richardson, De dum partic. (G. Landgraf) shows 
acquaintance with the literature of the history of Latin. 

No. 35 (31 Aug.) : A. Schneider, Der troisc he sagen- | 
kreis, and J. Vogel Scenen euwripideischer Tragodien ; 
(P. Weizsiicker) I.—C. Forsman, De Aristarcho lex. 
Apolloniani fonte (F. Roellig), deserves attention.— 1 
H. Meusel, Lex. Caesarianum 1V. favourably reviewed 
by A. Neitzert.—A. Kiessling, Horatius Ll. Satiren. i 
(E. Rosenberg), has some strong lights—and some 
strong shadows.—H. Planer, De haud et haudquaquam i 
(G. Landgraf) does us a praiseworthy service. 

No. 36 (7 Sep.): Schneider, troischer sagenkreis, | 
indispensable ; and J. Vogel, Scenen ewripid. Tragé- | 
dien, cautious and welcome (P. Weizsiicker, con- j 
clusion). Pauly—C. Wotke, Homeri Odysseae epitome 
(P. Cauer) an advance on Pauly.—O. Perthes, Die | 
platonische Schrift Menexenus (K. J. Liebhold), 
careful and cautious, but not of course final.—P. 
Dettweiler, Symbolae ad collocationem verborum (G. 
Landgraf), instructive. 


Rivista di Philologia e d’Istruzione Classica, ed. 

Comparetti, Miiller and Flechia. (Turin. 1887). 
Fascicolo 7-8 contains (1) On the Catalogue of the 
Nereids in IHesiod’s Theogony, by V. Puntoni. Sug- 
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mane on the best mode of filling the list with 
fty names without retaining lines 252-254. (2) On 
the VI. Pythian and II. Isthmian Odes, by G. 
Fracearoli. Chiefly a literary study, accompanied by 
two verse-translations in the original metres. (3) On 
the Ecclesiazusae and Plato’s Republic, by B. Chiappelli. 
Contending that the equality of women with men was 
Plato’s doctrine, ridiculed by Aristophanes, and that 
the opening pages of Rep. V. are an answer to the 
comedy. (4) De Timaet Historici Vita, by G. M. 
Columba. Contending that Timaeus was born at 
Syracuse, not at Tauromenium, and that he was born 
not earlier than 340 B.c. and was exiled not later than 
317 B.c. (5) Notices of some translations, abstracts 
of periodicals and obituary of German scholars. 

Fascicolo 9-10 consists chiefly of a Rassegna Critica 
by E. Cocchia, a miscellaneous collection of criticisms 
on recent books, among which Seelmann’s Aussprache 
des Latein occupies the most space. A few brief 
reviews follow, one of which (by G. Morosi) calls 
attention to what is apparently a singularly inte- 
resting work. This is Kacconti Greci di Roccaforte, 
collected by E. Capialbiand L. Bruzzano (Monteleone, 
1886). The present notice is of the second part, 
the notice of the first having appeared early last 
year, and it unfortunately gives no account of the 
book, which seems to be a collection of Calabrian 
tales of Greek origin in a dialect which is very largely 
infused with Greek. 

Fascicolo 11-12 contains (1) On the offering of 
raiment in Attic funeral rites, by F. M. Pasanisi, 
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calling attention to the early Greek belief in a life 
beyond the grave, which began nine days after inter- 
ment. (2) On the letter of Alexander the Great to 
Aristotle De Mirabilibus Indiae by R. Sabbadini, 

inting out that there are two Latin versions of the 
etter, one of which (sometimes attributed to Corn. 
Nepos) is certainly very old and contains some curious 
Latin, as semisopor, bestiosus, impingere aliquem 
poena. (3) Notices of a number of German books, 
giving an account of their contents, almost always 
with high praise. (4) Index to vol. xv. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxix. 3 and 4 :— 

L. v. Schréder. ’AwéAAwv is identical with Sk. 
saparyenya ‘who is to be honoured,’ an epithet of 
Agni in the Rigveda. The attributes of Agni and 
Apollo are shewn to be identical.—W. Schulze. (1) 
Yaxov in Homer sometimes must, always can be, aorist. 
We should write not év xpéraio’ idxwv but év 
Faxév, wéya FFdxov &c. the root being svégh, in 
Anglo-Sax. swégan to roar. (2) gov is also aor. in 
meaning, from rt. avis in 4Fio-Ger0at, audio (aviz-dio) 
&c.—Miscellen. by W. Schulze. The most inter- 
esting are &peos 4Axrijpa (2 485) not connected with 
but g. Latin ultor = volctor. — dpvriov 
(y. 444) = capBriov. Lat. sanguen. 68. 705, read 
(not %oxero) for ce-cxe-ro Sk. sa-¢ge-at ‘ hin- 
drance.’—vnaAets not from but 
GAéyew = y-legein, weakest form of prepos. év.— 
F.Solmsen concludes his account of o in combination 
with liquids and nasals in Greek. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus Vinctus, with notes by 
M. = Glazebrook. 12mo. pp. 38. 107. Rivingtons. 
2s. 6d. 

Aristophanes. The Knights. With introduction and 
notes by W. W. Merry. 12mo. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 33. 

Cicero. Pro A. Cluentio Oratio. With explanatory 
and critical notes by W. Yorke Fausset. Post 8vo. 
pp. 350. London, Rivingtons. 6s. 

— Cato Major et Laelius. With an introduction 
and commentary by Professor Austin Stickney. 
12mo. New York. 5s. 

Demosthenes, Orations against Philip. With intro- 
ductions and notes by Evelyn Abbott and P. E. 
Matheson. 12mo. 80. 64 pp. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 33, 

Homer. Odyssey. Done into English verse by William 
Morris, (2 vols.) Vol. 2. 4to. pp. 450. Boards. 
Reeves and Turner. 12s, 

Lysias. Epitaphios. Edited with introduction and 
notes by F. J. Snell. 12mo. 43. 40 pp. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 2s, 


Mahaffy (J. P.) Greek life and thought, from the 
age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest. Crown 
8vo. pp. xxxviii. 600. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, with a 
Critical and Grammatical Commentary by C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. 8vo. xxiv. 334 pp. London. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 

Plato. The Apology. With introduction and notes 
by St. George Stock. 12mp. 68. 51 pp. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press, 2s. 

Pliny. Select Letters. With notes for use of schools, 
by the late Constantine E. Prichard and Edward 
R. Bernard. New edition. 12mo. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 

Sargent (John Young). Easy passages for translation 
into Latin. 7th edition. 12mo. pp. 170. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

Virgil in English Verse, Eclogues and Aeneid i.—vi. 
by the Right Hon. Sir Charles Bowen. pp. 11. 
305. Murray. 12s, 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book I. and II. with notes and 
vocabulary. 12mo. London, Rivingtons. 1s. each. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 


Abhandlungen, Breslauer philologische. Band 2 Heft 2. 
8vo. Breslau. Kébner. 1 Mk. 80. Cohn (L.) Zu 
den Paroemiographen. Mittheilungen aus Hand- 
schriften. 86 pp. 

Arbois de Jubainville (H. d’.) Exemples de noms 
de fundi formés 4 l’aide de Gentilices romains et 
du suffixe ‘acus.’ (Hztr. Bibl. de V’école des 
chartes,) 8vo. 15 pp. 

Barwinski(B.) Quaestiones ad Dracontium et Orestis 
tragoediam pertinentes. Quaestio I. De genere 


dicendi. 8vo. 109 pp. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht. 2 Mk. 

Birt (Th.) De Romae urbis nomine sive de 
—— romano, 4to. 17 pp. Marburg. Elwert. 
1 

Brugmann (O.) Ueber den Gebrauch des condicionalen 
NI in der dlteren Latinitét. Nicolai-Gymn. zu 
Leipzig. 34 S. 

Brochard (V.) Les Sceptiques Grecs. 8vo. 432 pp. 
Paris. F. Alcan. 8 fres. 
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Busche (C.) Observationes criticae in Euripidis Troades. 
8vo. 48 pp. Gottingen. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
80 Pf. 


Chaignet (A. E.) Histoire de la Psychologie des 
Grecs. Tome I. Histoire de la Psychologie des 
Grecs avant et aprés Aristote. 8vo. xxii. 426 pp. 
Paris. Hachette and Co. 7 fr. 50. 

Cicero. Orationes selectae XVIII. Ex recognitione 
Halmis. Pars. I. Orationes pro 8S. Roscio Amerino, 
in Q. Caecilium, in Verrem. Lib. IV. et V., de 
imperio Cn. Pompei, in L. Catilinam continens. 
8vo. 204 pp. Berlin. Weidmann. 1 Mk. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum consilio et auctoritate 
academiae litterarum regiae borussicae editum. 
Vol. quarti supplementa complexi partis I. fase. 2 ; 
supplementorum Vol. I. partem 2 continens. Fol. 
pp. 57-132. Berlin. G. Reimer. 7 Mk. 

Dissertationes philologicae Halenses, Vol. VIII. 
8vo. iii, 292 pp. Halle. Niemeyer. 7 Mk, (I.-VIII. 
Mk. 62.) 

Dittenberger (W.) De sacris Rhodiorum II. Halle. 168. 

Eberhard. Eberhardi Bethuniensis Graecismus ad 
fidem librorum manu scriptorum recensuit, lec- 
tionum varietatem adjecit, indices locupletissimos 
et imaginem codicis Melicensis photolithographi- 
cam addidit J. Wrobel. 8vo. xx. 317 pp. Breslau. 
Kobner, 9 Mk. 

Elfis (A.) Aristotelis doctrina de mente humana 
ex commentariorum graecorum sententiis eruta. 
Pars I. Alexandri Aphrodisiensis et Joannis Gram- 
matici Philoponi commentationes continens. 8vo. 
47 pp. Bonn. Strauss, 2 Mk. 

Epicurea edidit H. Usener. 8vo. Ixxviii. 445 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 16 Mk. 

Faltin (G.) Ueber den Ursprung des zweiten puni- 
schen Krieges. Gymn. zu Neu-Ruppin. 20 8S. 

Feldmann (J.) Observationes ad L. A. Senecam 
criticae. Gymn. zu Ostrowo. 26 S. 

Fritzsche (F. VY.) Coniectanea, II. De numeris doch- 
mniacis, fasc. 8 Rostock. 8 S. 

Gehrke (A.) Vorstufen christlicher Weltanschauung 
im Altertum. Gymn. zu Rudolstadt. 34 8. 

Gehrmann (A.) Incunabula incrementaque proprie- 
tatum sermonis Valerii Maximi. I. Gymn. zu 
Rossel. 24 S. 

Geppert (P.) Zum Monumentum Ancyranum. Gymn. 
zum Grauen Kloster in Berlin. 18 S. 

Grumme (A.) Ciceronis orationis Murenianae dis 
positio. 8vo. 16 pp. Gera. Kanitz. 40 Pf. 

Gruppe (O.) Die griechischen Culte und Mythen in 
ihren Beziehungen zu den orientalischen Religionen. 
Band I. Einleitung. 8vo. xviii. 706 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 16 Mk. 

Hagen (M.) Quaestiones criticae de bello Mutinensi. 
8vo. 53 pp. Marburg. Elwert. 1 Mk. 20. 

Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 
herausg. von Iwan Miiller. Halbband VI. (com- 
lete Vol. IV. part I.) Bauer (A.) Griechische 

riegsaltertiimer. Miiller (I.) Griechische Privat- 
altertiimer. Pp. 226-480. Beck. Nordlingen. Mk 7. 

Herzog (E.) Geschichte und System der rémischen 
Staatsverfassung. Vol. II. Die Kaiserzeit von der 
Diktatur Cisars bis zum Regierungsantritt Dio- 
cletians. Part I. Geschichtliche Uebersicht. 8vo. 
xxii. 602 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 10 Mk. 

Homer. Odysee. Erklirt von J. U. Faesi. Band 4. 
Gesang. XVIII.-XXIV. 7. Aufl. besorgt von Dr. 
J. Renner. 8vo, 232 pp. Berlin. Weidmann.1 Mk. 80. 

Horace. Odcuvres traduites en vers francais par Aug. 
de Bors. [Illustrations de Paul Avril. 16mo. 
457 pp. Paris. 

Hoyer (R.) Alkibiades Vater und Sohn in der Rhe- 
torenschule. Gymn. zu Kreuznach. 20 S. 


Hiilsen (Ch.) Ein Monument des} vatikanischen 
Museums. Progymn. zu Grosz-Lichterfelde. 1258. 
mit 1 Tafel. 

Hultsch (F.) Scholien zur Sphaerik des Theodosius. 
mit 22 Fig. (Extract from Abhandlungen der k. 
Sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften). Roy. 
8vo. 66 pp. Leipzig. Hirzel. 3 Mk. 60. 

Kock (Th.) Flores Italici. 16mo. 177 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. Mk. 2 40. 

Lange (L.) Kleine Schriften aus dem Gebiete der 
classischen Alterthumswissenschaft. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
xl. 429 & 641 pp. Gittingen, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 15 Mk. 

Lautensach, Verbalflexion der attischen Inschriften. 
Gymn. Ernestinum zu Gotha, 26 8. 

Miller (F.) Historisch-etymologische Studien iiber 
mathematische Terminologie. Luisen-Gymn. zu 
Berlin. 32 8. 

Mangold (B) La ville Homérique. Franz. Gymn. in 
Berlin. 20 8S. 

Marquardt (1.) Mommsen (Th.) Handbuch der 
rémischen Alterthiimer. Band 3. Abth. 1. 8vo. 
Leipzig. Hirzel. 15 Mk. (i.-iii. 1., iv.-vii. 100 Mk.) 
Romisches Staatsrecht von Th. Mommsen. Band 3. 
Abth. 1 (xviii. 832 pp.) 

Maschke (M.) Der Freiheitsprozess im klassichen 
Altertum insbesondere der Prozess um Verginia. 
8vo. xii. 191 pp. Berlin. Gaertner. 

Maué (Dr. H. C.) Der Praefectus fabrum. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des rémischen Beamtenthums und 
des Collegialwesens wiihrend der Kaiserzeit. Mit 
einem Anhang enth. die Inschriften 8vo. xii. 
190 pp. Halle. Niemeyer. 5 Mk. 

Omont (H.) Fac-similes de Manuscrits Grecs des xv* 
et xvit sitcles. 4to. 15, 50 plates, Paris. Picard. 
12 fr. 50 ¢. 

Opuscula Philologica. Mindre Afhandlinger udgivne 
af det philojogisk-historiske Samfund. 8vo. 271 pp. 
Kjobenhavn. Klein. 5 kr. 

Petri (F.) De enuntiatorum condicionalum a 
Aristophanem formis et usu. 8vo, 62 pp. Berlin. 
Mayer & Miiller. 1 Mk. 20. 

Richter (R.) Materialien zur Begriffsbestimmung des 
Orbis terrarum. Koln. Gymn. zu Leipzig. 8. 40S. 

Rothenberg (A.) Die hiusliche und 6ffentliche Erzie- 
hung bei den Rémern. Gymn. zu Prenzlau. 16 S. 

Schmid (W.) Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertre- 
tern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus. Band i. 8vo. xix. 432 pp. 
Stuttgart. Kohlhammer, 6 Mk. 

— (L.) Quaestionis de Pindaricorum carminum 
chronologia supplementum alterum. Marburg. 10 S. 

Schubert (R.) Geschichte des Agathokles. 8vo. vi. 
210 pp. Breslau. Kébner. 5 Mk. 

Serre (Contre-Amiral), Etudes sur l’histoire militaire 
et maritime des Grecs et des Romains. 12mo. xii. 
270 pp. Paris. Baudoin, 3 frs. 

Sotiriadis (G.) Zur Kritik des Johannes von Antiochia 
(£xtr Jahr. f. klass. Phil.) 8vo. 127 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 3 Mk. 20. 

Stahl (J. M.) De hyporckemate amoebaeo quod est in 
Euripidis Cyclope. Miinster. 13 8. 

Steiger (H.) De versuum paconicorum et dochmia- 
corum apud poetas graecos usu ac ratione. Part ii. 
4to. 30 pp. Leipzig. Fock. Mk. 1 (i. & ii. 2 Mk. 50). 

Stern (E.) Xenophon’s Hellenika und die Bootische 
Geschichtsiiberlieferung. 8vo. 71 pp. Dorpat. 
Karow. 1 Mk. 80. , 

Studemund (W). Menandri et Philistionis comparatio 
cum appendicibus. Breslau. 41 S. 

Tannery (P.) Pour histoire de la science Helléne. 
De Thalés & Empedocle. 8vo. vii. 397 pp. Paris. 
Alcan. 7 fres. 50. 
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Tiimpel (K.) Bemerkungen 2u einigen Fragen der 
griechischen Religionsgeschichte. Gymn, zu 
Neustettin. 23 S. 

——Die Aithiopenliinder des Andromedamythos. 
Studien zur Rhodischen Colonisation. (zr. 
Jahrb. fiir class. Philologie 8vo. Pp. 129-220. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Vahlen (J.) De quibusdam orationis ornatae 
methodis apud poetas graecos et latinos. Berlin. 8S. 

In Euripidis Electram coniectanea. Berlin. 13 8. 

Voigt (M.) Ueber die Bankiers, die Buchfiibrung und 


die Literalobligation der Romer. (Zztr. Abhandl. 
der k. Siichs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften). 
Roy. 8vo. 66 pp. Leipzig, Hirzel. 3 Mk. 

Weissbrodt (W.) De versionibus Scripturae Sacrae 
latinis. I. Braunsberg. 18 S. 

Wilisch (E.) Beitriige zur inneren Geschichte des 
alten Korinth. Gymn. zu Zittau. 34 S. 

Wrede (F.) De praepositione eis. Gymn. an Apos- 
teln zu Koln. 15 8. 

Zinzow (A). Der Vaterbegriff bei den rémischen 
Gottheiten. Gymn, zu Pyritz. 18 S. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 314.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


University (Hebrew), 
Senior : D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., New College (Win- 
chester), Junior: T, Walker, Wadham (Trin. Coll. 
Dublin). Pusey and Ellerton (Hebrew): J. F. Sten- 
ning, Wadham (Merchant Taylors); C. J. Burney, 
S. John’s (Merchant Taylors). Prox Acc.: H. B. 
Lindsell, Trinity (Harrow). 


COLLEGES, 


Exeter.—Cl. Exh.: R. F. C. de Winton, Marl- 
borough ; J. N. Newland Smith, 8. Paul’s. 


Att Souts’..—Fellow (Law): R. A. Shepherd, 
Trinity (Sedbergh). 


MAGDALEN.—Demies (Nat. Sci.): R. W. T. 
Giinther, Univ. Coll. School; C. E. Stainer, S. 
Paul’s; A. J. H. Mowbray, Radley. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


University Prizes.—Smith’s Prizes: A. E. H. 
Love, S. John’s (Wolverhampton) ; A. Berry, King’s 
(Croydon, Univ. Coll. School, and Univ. Coll. 
London). Balfour Biological Student: W. Bateson, 
8. John’s (Rugby). 


COLLEGEs. 


Sr. Joun’s.—Fellows (Cl.): E. J. Rapson, Here- 
ford; J. L. A. Paton, Shrewsbury; (Math.) W. C. 
Fletcher, Kingswood. 


PrTeRHOousE.—Scholars (Math.): A. E. Daniels, 
Leicester ; R. T. Robinson, Univ. Coll. Bangor ; (Cl.) 
N. C, Craig, Bedford. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCED. 


OxrorpD (all Classical).—Merton: exam. begins, 
Jan, 10; prob, number of scholarships, two or three, 
one exh. ; names to be given in by Jan. 10. S. John’s: 
exam, begins, Jan. 10 ; prob. number of scholarships, 
two ; names to be given in by Jan. 10. Jesus: exam. 
begins, Jan. 10; prob. number of scholarships, two ; 
names to be given in by Jan. 10. Pembroke: exam. 
begins, Jan. 10; prob. number of scholarships, two ; 
names to be given in by Jan. 10. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Trinity : exam. begins, Dec. 7; 
prob. number of scholarships, about twenty, and exh. ; 
subjects, cl. math. mor. sci. and nat. sci. ; 8. John’s: 
exam. begins, Dec. 8 ; prob. number of scholarships, 
ten, and exh. ; subjects, cl. Hebrew, and Sanskrit ; 
names to be given in by Dec. 1. S. John’s: exam. 
begins, Dec. 13 ; subjects, math. and nat. sci. ; names 
to be given in by Dec. 1. King’s: exam. begins, 
Dec. 8; prob. number of scholarships, four Eton ; 
two open, and exh. ; subjects, cl. oath. nat. sci. and 
hist. ; names to be given in by Dee. 3. Caius : exam. 
begins, Dec. 10; prob. number of scholarships, six or 
more, and exh. ; subjects, cl. math. and nat. sci. ; names 
to be given in by Dec. 1. Christ’s : exam. begins, 
Jan. 3; prob. number of scholarships about seven or 
eight ; subjects, cl. math. and nat. sci. Emmanuel : 
exam. begins, Jan. 3; prob. number of scholar- 
ships, five; subjects, cl. and math. ; names to be 
given in by Dec. 30. Queen’s: exam. begins, 
Jan. 12; prob. number of scholarships, six; sub- 
jects, cl. and math. ; name to be given in by Jan. 6. 
Clare: exam. begins, Mar. 14; prob. number of 
scholarships, six ; subjects, cl. math. and nat. sci. ; 
names to be given in by Mar. 10. Trin. Hall : exam. 
begins, Mar. 15; prob. number of scholarships, six ; 
subjects, cl. and math. ; names to be given in by Mar.8. 
Magdalene: exam. begins, Mar. 15 ; prob. number of 
scholarships, three ; subjects, cl. and math. ; names to 
be given in by Mar. 10. 
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INDEX 


BY 


W. F. R. SHILLETO, 


FORMERLY SCHOLAR OF CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Aarau fragments of Juvenal, 170. 
Abbott's (T. K.) note on a bas-relief of Demosthenes, 
3130. 
notice of Lexicons to the Greek Testament, 106 
foll. 
notice of Stwdia Biblica, 194 foll., 268-9. 
Abel’s Homeri Hymni Epigrammata Batrachomyoma- 
chia, 198-9. 
Orphica, 270-1. 
* Ablautsreihen,’ 646. 
=" (J. Hoskyns) note on Verg. Aen. ix. (715), 
169d 
Adam’s Platonis Apologia Socratis, 71. 
deldw, 2590. 
Aeneid, order of composition, 1814.0. 
Aeolic element in the Iliad and Odyssey, 35 foll., 
91 foll. 
Aeschylus, Agam. (831), 204a. 
Agam. (1227f. ; 1310), 241d. 
Eum. (631f.), 313a. 
Seven against Thebes, Verrall’s, 50 foll. 
[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
3b. 
Gyopd lov = év ayopG SiarpiBwv (Schol. on Ar. Achar. 
625), 
=plwv (Hesychius), <b. 
dywvobérns, functions of the, 2970. 
agri fiscales, 267). 
(aidnAos), 36. 
&ov, 3220. 
36a. 
Aithiopenliinder des Andromedamythos, Tiimpel’s, 
318-19. 
Akarnania, Ambrakia, &c., Oberhummer’s, 279. 
Album Paléographique, 145 foll. 
Alcaic metre, 926. 
Alciphron’s Epistles quoted, 1080. 
3220. 
Alexander's Empire, Mahaffy’s, 203-4. 
Alexandria, discovery of an early Christian cemetery 
near (Z'imes, 4 May), 177. 
Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, 1250. 
Allen’s (F. A.) theory on the origin of the Epic 
metre, 92a. 
alta Prochyta in Vergil, 1690. 
altaria =‘ offerings,’ 295d. 
Altgriechischer Versbau, Usener’s, 162-3. 
Amiatinus codex, 84a. 
Gupes, Uupe, 35b., 370. 
&unov (Od. iii. 444), 3220. 
&uvdis and &AAvdis, 350. 
simul, 87a, 


VOL, I. 


36a. 
dveulCw, 109. 
Antioch, ancient remains at, 81a. 
Anti-Pelagian Treatises of 8. Augustine, three, Woods 
and Johnston’s, 235. 
-ao and -awy, the genitive terminations, 37a., 91a. 
(Od. xi. 318), 36a. 
&rowa, (cp. Homeric rowh), 2190.6. 
Apocalypse, Vischer’s hypothesis of the, 212d, 
Volter’s a sis of the, 7d. 
165a. 
3225. 
—— Rhodius, his use of the word yAu@ides, 
244), 
the Kriceis of, the possible original of Cato’s 
Origines, 7a. 

[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
Apostolical Constitutions, 302d. 
Appendix Vergiliana, Max Sonntag’s, 306-7. 
— Maced, xi. 7, 8, compared with Livy xlii. 17, 


243a. 
(cp. 92a. 
Aquae Sulis, 299a. 
Aratus’ poem founded on Eudoxus’ ¢aivdueva, 2726. 
arbiter, etymology of, 87a. 
Areadian inscriptions, Homeric words found in, 
92a. 
Archaeological Institute and Association publications, 
298a. 
Archaeology and Criticism &c., Essays in Biblical, 
by Oxonians, 194 foll., 268-9. 
Reports on, 25, 80, 117, 171, 209, 248, 285, 
314, 
[See also under ‘British Museum,’ ‘ Excavations,’ 
‘Summaries.’] 
Archaic Fibulae with Incised Designs, 115d. 
Greek Vase in the British Museum, 315-16. 
Greek Metre, experiments in, 168. 
Archer-Hind (R. D.) on the late Master of Trinity as 
a Platonic Scholar, 33 foll. 
Archiv fiir lateinische :lexikographie, an appeal in 
behalf of, 227-8 
[See also under ‘ Summaries.’] 
dpyempdvrns, 36a. 
apyevvds, 35a. 
280. 
&peos GAxrijpa (1. xiv. 485), 322d. 
Argolica of Deinias (or Agias), 1020. 
Arimaspeia of Aristeas, the, 3000. 
Aristophanes, Achar. 36, note on, 115: ep. p. 3. 
Achar. 100, note on, 204. 
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Aristophanes, Blaydes’, 96 foll. 
Plutus, the scholia on, 78, 242. 
Ran. 209, note on, 20. 
Vesp. 355, note on, 204, 
[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
Aristophanica, 128 foll. : ep. p. 313. 
Aristotle, Fragments of, 205. 
Nicomachean Ethics, Stock’s, 152. 
modttela “A@nvalwy, the recently-discovered pa- 
pyrus-fragment, 586., 228d. 
Politics, new materials for text, 20-1. 
Rhetoric, Welldon’s, 98 foll. 
[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
Arnold (E. V.) on Caesar’s Bridge over the Rhine, 
168-8. 
on — s Speech in behalf of the Catilinarians, 
169. 


Arnold’s Second Punic War, edited by W. T. Arnold, 
109-10. 
Artemidorus and Eratosthenes, the chief geographical 
authorities of Pausanias, 
dpriacuds, 170.0. 
Arval Brothers, Hymn of the, 164a. 
‘asphodel,’ the Homeric, 2380. 
Assarlik, excavations at, 81-2. 
aords and abrés, 280a. 
Astragalizontes of Polycletus, 170. 
games with, ib. 
Athenian Democracy, Development of, Jevons’, 58 
fol 
Public Economy, Boeckh’s, 149 foll. 
Attic Law of Guardianship, Schulthess’, 165. 
Tribes, the four old, 2280. 
avépyoay, 
Augustine (St.), Civitas Dei, 5. 
——— from the writings of, Knoell’s, 139 
oll. 
Latinity of, Regnier’s, 235-6. 
Speculum, the so-called, 140a., 268a. 
three Treatises—De Spiritu et Littera; De 
Natura et Gratia; De Gestis Pelagii—trans- 
lated by Woods and Johnston, 235. 
translation of the works of, Holmes’, 2350. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
avlaxot, 35d. 
Ausonius, Peiper’s, 75. 
Austrian Staff Maps of Greece, 279. 
Avellino’s De argenteo Rubastino, 1736. 
Avianus’ Fables, Cannegieter’s, 188-9. 
Robinson Ellis’, 188 foll. 


Babington’s (Churchill) edition of Hyperides’ Funeral 
Oration, 39. 
facsimile editions of Hyperides’ Orations for 
Lycophron and against Demosthenes respecting 
the treasure of Harpalus, ib. 
Babrius’ Aesop’s Fables, 476. 
Babylonian and Assyrian sexagesimal system, 172. 
Baehrens’ Fraginenta Poetarum Latinorum, 74. 
M. Minucii Felicis Octavius, 75. 
3aldwin Brown’s From Schola to Cathedral, ib. 
Ball’s Animals and Plants of India referred to, 2440. 
Bankes’ Homer in the British Museum (Papyrus 
exiv.) collation of, by G. C. Lewis, 39. 
Barrett (Dr.), 116a. 
Barthold’s Euripides, Medea, 135. 
basilica, 75b. 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler des Klassischen Altertums, 
202-3, 
Beeq de Fouquiéres’ Jeux des Anciens quoted, 1700. 
Bede, H. £. (i. 17; iii. 15), quoted, 245. 
Beloch’s Die Bevilkerung der griechisch-rémischen 
Welt, 164-5. 
Bender’s Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 19. 


benedictio (=‘ relics’), 2275. 

Bent (J. T.) notice of the Thasiote Tombs (with n. by 
Cc. T.), $00.10. ep. p. 318. 

Bergk’s Kleine philologische Schriften—Band II. Zur 
Griechischen Literatur—-234-5. 

Berne Commenta on Lucan, 294-5. 

Bethe’s Mythology of Diodorus, 273. 

= der griechisch- -rémischen Welt, Beloch’s 
164 


Bezzenberger’s Beitriige zur Kunde der Indogerm. 
Sprachen. Vol. xi. ‘Die Sprachform der altionischen 
~ altattischen Lyrik,’ A. Fick, 35 foll., 91 
fo 

bhard, bhardmi, pépw, &e., 2645. 

Bible of Theodulf of Orleans, of the ninth century, 

147a. 
revision of German, 84a. 
Biblical Archaeology and Criticism &c., Essays in, 
by Oxonians, 194 foll., 268-9. 
Commentaries, query on, 205. 
Bibliography :— 
(a) New Books published in England, 30, 88, 
122, 182, 214, 260, 291, 322. 
(0) New Books published on the Continent, 31, 
88, 122, 182, 214, 260, 292, 322. 
in the dpxhorpa, 150b., 2970. 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum, 
ed. C. Schenk] :} 

Herodoti Historiae. Recensuit A. Holder (Vol. I. 
Libr. i.-iv.), 156. 

Herodoti Historiarum, Libr. v.-vi. Scholarum 
in usum edidit A. Holder, 156-7. 

M. Fabi Quintiliani institutionis oratoriae libri 
duodecim, Meister’s (vols. i. ii.), 155-6. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis libri qui ad rem publicam et 
ad philosophiam spectant, Schiche’s (vols. ix. 
x.), 135-6. 

Orationes selectae, Nohl’s (vols. i.-ii.), ib. 

Orphica, recensuit Eugenius Abel, 270-1. 

Ovidii Carmina selecta, Sedlmayer’s, 157. 

Ovidii Fasti, Tristia, Ibis, ex Ponto, Halieutica, 
Fragmenta, Giithling’s, ib. 

Metamorphoses, Ziugerle’s, ib. 

‘* Black-eyed Susan,” Graece redditum, 76. 

Blass’ Zudoxi ars astronomica, (ed. 2), 272. 

Blaydes’ Aristophanes, text (2 vols.), 96 foll. 

Boeckh’s Die dey Athener, 149 
foll. 

Boelte’s De Artium Ser iptortius Latinis, 278-9. 

Bond and Walpole’s Caesar, Bell. Gall., 233. 

Bonitz’ Platonische Studien, 232-3. 

Bopp and his school of Philology, 264a. 

Bourne’s (Vincent) Latin verses, 48a. 

Boyes’ (J. F.) Illustrations of the Greek Tragedians, 
74a 


brachium, orthography of, 740. 
Bradley (H. ), in the Academy, Jan. 30, 1886, 1270. 
Briefwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus, Horawitz and 
Hartfelder’s, 167. 
Briel’s De Callistrato et Philonide, 273. 
British Museum acquisitions, 26, 80,117 176 209 
249, 286, 316. 
antiquities from Karpathos, 27. 
antiquities from Majorca, 316, 317. 
antiquities from Sesto Calende, 81. 
antiquities from tombs at Thebes, 316. 
archaic Greek vase, 315, 
architecture, 26. 
arrangement, 176, 186. 
bronzes, 117. 
casts from the Chaeroneia lion, 317. 
catalogue of Greek coins, 248. 


1 For other issues in the same series see 1550, 
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Department of British and Mediaeval antiquities, 
118. 


Department of Coins, <b. 
Department of Greek and Roman antiquities, 7. 
Department of Oriental antiquities, 119. 
early Classical MSS.—five Greek classical papyri 
and the Harley Glossary—38-40. 
inscriptions, 27. 
Lygdamis inscription, 314, 
marbles, 117. 
Naukratis collection, 26. 
painted vase (Vase Cat. No. 996), 3. 
Poli- tis- Chrysokhou finds, 25, 26, 316. 
terra-cottas, 117. 
vases, 27, 118. 
vases from Kalymnos, 80. 
Brugmann and Osthoff’s Morphologische Untersuchun- 
gen, 265a. 
Brugmann on the Nasalis sonans, 2645. 
Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 62 foll. 
Bruns’ Fi ontes iuris Romani antiqui, 157-8. 
Bryans’ Caesar, Bell. Gall., iv., 233-4. 
Bryennius, 302b. 
Buchanan, Maiae Calendae, 46a, 
Ruddiman’s Vindication of, ib. 
Biicheler’s reprint of Otto Jahn’s Persius, Juvenal and 
Sulpicia, 17 foll. 
Budge's (E. A, W.) Catalogue of Egyptian antiquities 
in Harrow School Museum, 285-6. 
Burney’ s critique on Milton’s ‘Greek verses, 460. 
Bury’s (J. B.) note on Aesch. Agam. (1227f7) ; 
id. (1310), 241. 
note on Eur. Or. 399, 7b. 
notice of Bethe’s Quaestiones Diodoreae Mytho- 
graphicae, 273. 
notice of Schwartz’ Scholia in Euripidem, 272-3. 
notice of Vahlen’s Longinos, 300 foll. 
-bus, -bi, bis, the case-terminations, 120d. 
Butcher’s (S. H.) notice of Weil’s Demosthenes, 218 
foll. 


Caesar, Bell. Gall., Bond and Walpole’s, 233. 
Bell. Gall. iv., Bryans’, 233-4. 
Bell, Gall. v., Colbeck’s, 72. 
facsimile of MSS., 231a. 
Lexicons to, by Merguet, Meusel, Menge- Preuss 
and (for Pseudo-Caesar) Preuss, 111. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers. ’] 
Caesar’s Bridge over the Rhine (B. G., iv. 17), 168-9, 
242. 
Speech in behalf of the Catilinarians (Sall. Cat. 
51), 169. 
Cagnat’s Cours élémentaire épigraphie latine, 


Caliistratus and Philonides, Briel’s, 273. 
Calpurnius and Nemesianus, Keene’s, 276. 
Cambridge Philological Society, 23-4. 
communications to the, 240. 
Whitelaw’s papers before the, 1330. 
Cambridge University Intelligence, 23, 77, 90, 171, 
184, 209, 215, 285, 314, 324. 
Camillus (Kd8u0s), 1200. 
Campbell and Abbott's Sophocles for Schools, 2 vols., 
132-3. 
Cannae, positions of the enemy at, 109. 
Cannegieter’s Avianus, 188-9. 
* Carchemish, mina of,’ 1720. 
carmen, etymology of, 86d. 
Carmen Saeculare Graece redditum, 114. 
Carmina figurata Graeea, Haeberlin’s, 304. 
Carnarvon’s (Earl of) Odyssey of Homer, i.—xii., 
159-60. 
xdprns, 196a. 


Carthage, Church’s, 204. 
Cassius Longinos, the teacher of Zenobia, 300a. 
Cato’s Origines possibly suggested by the Kriceis of 
Apollonius Rhodius, 7a. 
Catullus, facsimile of MSS., 231a. 
iii., translation of by G. 8S. Davies, 2050. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Cauer’s Homeri Odyssea, 198. 
Causeret’s Etude sur la langue de la rhétorique et de 
la critique littéraire dans Cicéron, 222 foll. 
Cavaliers Athéniens, Martin's, 228 foll. 
cavillor, meaning and etymology of, 244 ; cp. 1210. 
cella, 259a. 
ceraria (toraria), Plaut. Mil. Glor. (695), 79. 
at Smyrna, the, 238a. 
Chaeroneia, the memorial lion of, 317. 
Chaignet’s Essais de Métrique grecque, 303. 
Chase’s Chrysostom, 236, 
Chatelain’s Paléographie des Classiques Latins, 230-1. 
Xpavduevov, 910. 
Chronicle of Guillaume de Nangis, MS. of, 1470. 
Church of the Early Fathers, Plummer's, 237a. 
Church’s Carthage, 204. 
Chrysostom, a Study in the History of Biblical 
Interpretation, Chase’s, 236. 
De Sacerdotio libri sex, Seltmann’s, 308. 
Cicero, De Oratore Liber Pri imus, Stobile’s, 306. 
dell’ Oratore Libri tre, Cima’s, ab. 
De Senectute, Huxley’s, 111. 
De Suppliciis...De Signis, Thomas’, 72. 
facsimile of MSS, 231a. 
Hadoardus MS. of, Schwenke’s, 110. 
Miiller’s (C. F. W.), 136 foll. 
Oratio Philippica Secunda, Peskett’s, 72. 
Schiche’s and Nohl’s, 135-6. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Cicéron Jurisconsulte, Gasquy’s, 73. 
Cicero’s Correspondence, points of Roman Law in 
Prof. Tyrrell’s edition of, 66 foll. 
Rhetorical Criticism, Causeret’s, 222 foll. 
style contrasted with that of Demosthenes, 301a. 
Cima’s M. Tullii Cicerone dell’ Oratore Libri tre 306. 
cireumscriptus, 224. 
Clark’s (W. G.) Peloponnesus, 20. 
Classical Antiquity, Monuments of, Baumeistet’s, 
202-3. 


Coincidences, Gretton’s, 74. 
Education in France, letters from a French 
University Professor, 206, 245, 282. 
Education, Sidgwick (A.), on ‘the Future of, 
215a. 
MSS. in the British Museum, early, 38 foll. 
MSS., Scheme for a Catalogue of Greek and 
Latin, 217-8. 
Clavis Novi Testamenti, Grimm’s Wilke’s, re-edited 
by Prof. Thayer, 106 foll. 
Clement, John, 244-5. 
Cluer’s Livy, v. vi. vii., revised by P. E, Matheson, 
112. 
Codex Amiatinus, 84a. 
Bembinus, 231a. 
Palatinus, Tischendorf on, 281. 
Purpureus, 2690. 
Puteanus, 146a. 
Rossanensis, 269a. 
Thuanus, 231a. 
[See also under ‘ MSS.’] 
Coins in British Museum, Catalogue of Greek, 248. 
Department of, 118. 
Coins of Palestine in the Albert Hall, 117. 
Colbeck’ s Caesar, Bell. Gall. v., 72. 
Colby’s (F. T.) notes on Eur. Jon. (998, 1027), 115d. 
Coleridge's (H. N.) Introduction to the Study of the 
Greck Poets, 12a. 
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Collier’s (Jeremy) translation of Marcus Aurelius, 
revised A. Zimmern, 232. 

Collins (J. C.) on Greek and Latin Classics v. English 
Literature, 83. 

Colossus of Rhodes, the, 299d. 

coluber, 121d. 

Commentary, the Pulpit: Ephesians, Philippians and 
Colossians, 71. 

Comparetti (Prof.), 85. 

Composition, Greek and Latin :— 

Carmen Saeculare Graece redditum, E, D. Stone, 


114. 

Cupressi, C. A, Ulrichs, 161. 

Dedication (from ‘ Echoes of Hellas’), G. C. Warr, 
309. 


Experiments in Archaic Metre, G. C. Warr, 


Sovoavva, Sir G. Denman, 76. 
idee, Carmina sua Graeca et Latina, 
T. Korsch, 161. 
Conditional Sentences in Latin E. A. Sonnenschein, 
124, 238. 
H, J. Roby, 197, 238. 
J. B. M., 239. 
conglutinatio verborum, 224). 
coniecturae Babrianae, 193a. 
Conjugation, Latin, Engelhardt’s, 147 foll. 
Cooke's (A. H.) notice of Jevons’ Development of the 
Athenian Democracy, 58 foll. 
Cope’s Introduction to the Rhetoric, 98, 99, 100, 
223. 
Corbie, the Abbey of, 146d. 
Corbey MS. of St. James, 268a. 
Corinthians, First Epistle to the, Lias’, 235. 
Corippus, Petschenig’s, 158. 
Corpus Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, the 
Vienna :— 
I. Eugippii Excerpta ex Operibus S. Augustini, 
Knoell’s, 139 foll. 
II. “—— Vita S. Severini, Knoell’s, 224 


83, 171, 205, 245, 282. 
ourse of Modern Greek, Zompolides’, 113. 
Cremer’ s Lexicon of New Testament Greek, 106 foll. 
Crusius’ Plutarchi de Proverbiis Alexandrinorum, 
272. 
‘Crystallization Theory’ of Homeric poems, 120. 
Culex of Vergil, Hildebiandt’s, 274 foll. 
Curetonian MS., 269a. 
Curtius (Georg), Ein Characteristik, Windisch’s, 
263 foll. 

Das Verbum der griechischen Sprachen, 264. 

Grundziige, 264-5. 

Zur Chronologie, 264. 

Kritik der newesten Sprachforschung, 265. 
Curtius-Stiftung, the foundation of the, 264. 
Cynaethus of Chios and his School (Schol. on Pindar, 

Nem. ii. 1), 370. 
completion of the Jliad ascribed to (ep. JI. ii. 
594-600), 38a. 

the probable reviser of the Odyssey, 370. 
‘Cyclic’ poems, 269a. 

Cyprian inscriptions, Homeric words found in, 910., 
92a, 

Cyprus, 25, 26, 80, 286, 317. 

Cyzicus, electrum staters of, 172a. 


Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antigquités 
grecques et romaines, 201. 
Darmesteter’s La Vie des Mots, 161. 
Davies’ (G. S.) translation of ‘ Lesbia’s Sparrow,’ 
Catull. iii., 2050. 
(J. F.) editions of the Agamemnon, Choephoroe, 
and Humenides, 247-8, 


Dawes’ Miscellanea Critica, misstatement in, 47). 
(M. C.) notice of Zompolides’ Cowrse of Modern 
Greek, 113. 
‘ Day-Book of John Dorne, Bookseller,’ (1520) 840. 
De Artiwm Scriptoribus Latinis, Boelte’s, 278-9. 
De la latinité des sermons de Saint Augustin, 
Regnier’s, 235-6. 
De Sacerdotio libri sex, Chrysostom’s, Seltmann’s, 
303. 
De Saussure on Phonetic Variation, 64, 148d, 
(cp. Homeric déaro), 92a. 
Declaration of the French Clergy i in 1682, facsimile of 
the, 146a. 
Dedication (from ‘Echoes of Hellas’) G. C. Warr, 
309. 
deicere, restricted meaning of, 67a. 
1970. 
Delphi, excavations at, 82. 
Delisle (Léopold), 141a., 145a., 146d. 
Demetrius Phalereus’ wepl épunvelas, the authenticity 
of, 222d. 
demin uere, technical use of, 690. 
Demosthenes, Androt. 44, note on, 77-8. 
bas-relief on the altar at Calauria representing, 
313d. 
Parisian MS. (S.) 218. 
Select Orations, Wotke’s, 271. 
Select Private Orations, Paley and Sandys’, (ed. 
2), 14-15. 
Shilleto’s edition of the De Falsa Legatione, 14a. 
Speeches against Aristogeiton, authenticity of, 
221; cp. p. 308d. 
Wayte’s editions of the Androtion and Timo- 
crates, 28a. 
Weil’s, 218 foll. 
contrasted with Cicero, 301a. 
[See also under ‘ Greek writers. ’] 
Denk — des Klassisehen Altertums, Baumeister’s, 
202. 
(Sir G.) ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ Greek Iambics, 
76. 


deprecatio (mapalrnots), 2230. 

Derivation of titulus, the, 78-9. 

Description of Greece, Pausanias’, translation by A. 
R. Shilleto, 101. 

desirium desiro, desire, 180b. 

Desjardins, E. (30 Sept. 1823—22 Oct. 1886), 24. 

Development ‘of the Athenian Democracy, Jevons’, 
58 foll. 

Diadochi, the period of, 7, 44, 203. 

Dialect der homerischen Gedichte, van Leeuwen, jun. 
and Mendes da Costa’s, translated by Dr. E. 
Mehler, 199. 

Dialects spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ, 
194. 

dicendi genus tenue, grave, and medium, 222d. 

Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecqués ct romaines, Ch. 
Daremberg et Edm. Saglio, 210. 

Diels’ (H.) Herodot und Hekataios, 320a. 

Seneca und Lucan, 2946. 

Dikaios (‘avis cognomine Justa,’ Zoega), 244. 

dixaipov, on the meaning of, 7b. 

émirpomjs, 1650. 

‘Diminutives falsely so called,’ Weinhold on, 228a. 

Diodorus, on the mythology of, Bethe, 273. 

Dionysiac theatre, excavations in the, 297-8. 

Dionysios or Longinos on Sublimity of Style, 300 foll. 

Discussions on the Gospels, Dr. Roberts’, 1970. 

duximacia, 2290. 

Doctrina duodecim Apostolorum &e., Funk’s, 302. 

Dodwell’s Classical and Topographical Tour through 
Greece, 20a. 

D’ Ooge (Professor) on the excavations in the Dionys- 
iac theatre, 2980. 
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Doriadas, the Bwuds of, 304a. 

Dosson’s Etude sur Quinte Curce, sa vie et son oewvre, 
307. 

Dramatists, Greek, Schmidt’s Studies on the, 93 foll. 

Droit publie Romain, Girard’s, 165-6. 

Dublin University Intelligence, 115, 171, 247. 

Duft’s (J. notice of Pearson and Strong’s Juvenal, 
154-5. 

Dutch Biographical Dictionary, Van der Aa’s, 189«. 

36a. 

Duvau’s reprint of Havet’s Greek and Latin Metre, 
162. 


-€, Latin ablatives in, 1200. 

E-stems, the long vowel of, 199. 

na for eva (e.g. ebo€Bna) in Inscriptions, 188a. 

Early Classical MSS. in the British Museum, 38 foll. 
‘Early Egyptian Revival,’ 250a. 

Ecclesiastical Canons, 302d. 

‘Echoes of Hellas,’ Dedication from, G. C. Warr, 


309. 

Eckhel’s Doctrina Nuwmorum, 172. 

Editorial, 1. 

Edon’s Ecriture et Prononciation du Latin Savant et 
du Latin Populaire, et Appendice sur le Chant dit les 
Fréres Arvales, 163. 

Eléments de Grammaire latine(d’aprés Lhomond), 
200. 

Nouvelle Etude sur le Chant Lémural, 163. 

Restitution et Nouvelle Intérpretation du Chant 
dit des Fréres Arvales, 163. 

Education in France, Classical : letters from a French 
University Professor, 205, 245, 282. 

Edwards’ (G. M.) notice of Welldon’s Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, 98 foll. 

eyAoyiis, 188a. 

éyyetos TéKos, 165a. 

éelxoot, tedva, 36a. 

Egypt Exploration Fund, 317a. 

Miscellanea from, 209. 

Egyptian decimal system, 172a. 

es for « and vice versd in Inscriptions, 188a. 

eldav, 1870. 

eiresioné, the, 152d. 

elgayyeAla Kaxdoews, 165. 

%xdixos of a city, the official (ep. Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 
56), 440. 

éxxvadnua, 298). 

Ellis’ (Robinson) Fables of Avianus, reviewed by 

John E. B. Mayor, 188 foll. 


notice of Biicheler’s Otto Jahn’s Persius, Juvenal 
and Sulpicia, 17 foll. 
notice of Hildebrandt’s Virgil’s Culex, 274 foll. 
notice of Sonntag’s Appendix Vergiliana, 306-7. 
Eloquence judiciaire a Rome pendant la République, 
Poiret’s, 273-4. 
eupepny, 36a. 
enclisis (‘recession’), 104d. 
evyevov (= &yyiov), 188a. 
Engelhardt’s Die Lateinische Konjugation, 147 foll. 
English Literature v. Greek and Latin Classics in the 
Universities, 8 foll., 83. 
enthymeme, 99-100. 
pro : hos pro éws, 
Ep. Barnab., 3026. 
énacavrepos, 35b. 
Epic metre, theory of the origin of, 92a. 
émonuacta, meanings of in Cicero, 790. 
éemopvyepés, 36a. 
epistola, orthography of, 740. 
Epithalamia of Sappho, 92d. 
énitporos, kiptos—testamentarii, legitimi, dativi, 165. 
émwBerla, 1514. 
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Epochs of Church History. The Church of the Early 
Fathers, Plummer’s, 237. 
épeBevvds, 35. 
Ergasilus, 304a. 
ero = Gr. &, 148d. 
Epos, 36D. 
‘ Erotic discourses of Socrates,’ Thompson on the, 35a. 
tonero—not iv. (705), 322b. 
298. 
Essais de Métrique grecque, Chaignet’s, 303. 
-egot, Epic dative plural in, 37«., 91a. 
Etude sur la langue de la rhétorique et de la critique 
littéraire dans Cicéron, Causeret’s, 222 foll. 
Etude sur Quinte Curce, sa vie et son oeuvre, Dosson’s, 
307. 
Etudes Classiques avant la Révolution, Sicard’s, 167. 
evade, 35b., 1990. 
Eudoxi ars astronomica, F. Blass (ed. 2), 272. 
Eugippius’ Excerpta ex operibus S. Augustini, Knoell’s, 
139 foll. 
Vita S. Severini, Knoell’s, 224 foll. 
evxndros, 360. 
etAnpa, ib. 
Euripides, 7, 7. (15, 35), 240-1. 
Jon (978, 1027), 115. 
Medea (1052), Badham’s reading, 134a. 
Medea, edd. of, by Barthold, Glazebrook and 
Heberden, 132 foll. 
Or. (399), 241. 
Phaethon,(coll. Or. 982 f7.). 150d. 

[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
108a, 
91d. 
Evangelium Palatinum, Tischendorf’s, 281, 

Evans’ (A. J.) notice of Head’s Historia Numorum, 
171 foll. 
Excavations at Assarlik, 81-2. 
Cyprus, 25, 26, 317. 
Delphi, 82. 
Jasos, 176, 317. 
Majorca, 317. 
Mantineia, <b. 
Minorea, 7b. 
Nisyros, 82. 
Orvieto, 117. 
Sidon, 117, 318. 
Smyrna, 82. 
Tiryns, 317. 
Trieste, ib. 
Volo, 80. 
difficulties in the way of, 25. 
in the Dionysiac theatre, 297-8. Ba. 
Experiments in Archaic Metre, G. C. Warr, 168, = 
extenuare, extenuatio, 223. 
Extracts for Translation, selected by R. C. Jebb, 
H. Jackson and W. E. Currey, 309. 
Fables of Avianus, Cannegieter’s, 188. 
Robinson Ellis’, <b. 
Facsimiles of MSS. of Latin Classics, 230-1. 
Sacundus (facundia) of literary eloquence, 16. 
Farrar’s Greek Grammar Rules, (§ 93), 1280. 
shades of meaning in Conditional Sentences 
1250. 
Faults in Milton’s Latin Poetry, 46 foll. 
Faytim, the papyri from, 186. 
Festi Breviarium, Wagener’s, 158. 
Festus, Reitzenstein on, 307-8. 
Fick, Three books on Homer, 35 foll. 91 foll. 
Field’s, (Dr.) Otiwm Norvicense, 4a., 107a. 
Fontes iwris Romani antiqui, Bruns’, 157-8. 
foris esse, 
Forsyth’s Hortensius, 2730. 
Fowler’s (W. W.) notice of Church’s Carthage, 204. 
notice of Girard’s Droit public Romain, 165-6. 
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Fowler’s (W. W.) notice of Holden’s Plutarchi Sulla, 
152-3. 


notice of Mahaffy’s Alerander’s Empire, 203-4. 
Fragmenta Herculanensia, Scott’s, 185 foll. 
Poetarum Latinorum, Baehrens’, 74. 
Fragments of Aristotle, 205. 
France, Classical education in: letters from a French 
University Professor, 205, 245, 282. 
Frankel’s reprint of Boeckh’s Die Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener, 149 foll, 
Freeman’s Lectures on Comparative Politics, 58b. 
Lectures on Historical Study, 112. 
Friedlinder’s Martial, 56 foll. 
Frogs, Greek, note on, 20. 
Funk’s Doctrina duodecim Apostolorum, 302. 
Furni, archaeological researches at, 820. 
Furneaux’ (H.) notice of Knoke’s Kriegziige des 
Germanicus in Deutschland, 277-8. 
Person’s Tacitus, 154. 


g in ne g-otium, ne-g-legens, ne-g-0, 120. 

Gardner’s Peloponnesus, 248-9. 

Garrucci’s Le monete dell’ Italia Antica, 173a. 

Gasquy’s Cicéron Jurisconsulte, 73. 

Geare’s Notes on Thucydides, Book I., 231. 

yéAos, 360. 

General Karte des Kinigreiches Griechenland, 279. 

Gentleman’s Magazine Library, the: Romano-British 

Remains, Part I. Gomme’s, 298 foll. 

Gerousia, functions of the, 44a. 

Gertz’ L. Annaei Senecae dialogorum libri xii. 19. 

Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, Bender’s, 19. 
der Kémischen Kaiserzeit (Band I1.), Schiller’s, 

266 foll. 
Gilbert’s M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammaton Libri,74. 
Giles’ (P.), note on Liv. xlii. 17, coll. Appian, Maced. 
xi. (7, 8), 170. 
Girard’s translation of Mommsen’s Staatsrecht, 165-6. 
Glazebrook’s (M.G.) Euripides, Medea, reviewed by 
A. W. Verrall, 132 foll. 


notice of Austrian Staff Maps of Greece, 279 
notice of Neumann and Partsch’s Physikalische 
Geographic von Griechenland, 203. 
notice of Oberhummer’s Akarnania, ee, 
&c., 279. 
Glossary, Greek and Latin, Laon MS., 147a. 
the Harley, 40. 
yAvoldes, on the meaning of, 244. 
Godley’s Tacitus, Histories, i. ii., 154. 
Gomme’s Romano-British Remains (The Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library), 298 foll. 
Gomperz (Prof.), 185, 188. 
Goodwin’s treatment of Conditional Sentences, 125. 
Gorgias and Phacdrus, Thompson’s editions of the, 340. 
Goulain’s (Jean) Information des Princes, MS. of, — 
Graeco-Roman Population, Beloch’s, 164. 
Grammaire Latine, Reinach’s, 200 
éléments de Lhomond), Edon’s, <b. 
ypapal tiuntal, 165). 
ypaph Kakaoews, tb, 
— (C. E.) notice of Geare’s Notes on Thucyd- 
ides I., 
gravitas of Roman eloquence, 27 4a. 
Greece, Austrian Staff Maps of, 279. 
Geography of, Neumann and Partsch’s, 283 
Travelsin, by Mahaffy, Krumbacher, and Sandys, 
237-8. 
Greek Accentuation, Wheeler’s, 103 foll. 
and Latin Classics v. English Literature, foll., 93. 
and Latin Metre, Havet’s, edited by Duvau, 162. 
Composition : 
Carmen Sacculare Graece redditum, 114. 
Dedication (from the ‘‘ Echoes of Hellas ’’), 309, 


Greek Composition (continwed)— 

h meAdvoooos Sovoavva, 76. 

Experiments in Archaic Metre, 68. 

Srépavos, Theodore Korsch, 161. 

Course of Modern, Zompolides’, 112. 

Dramatists, Studies on the, Schmidt’s, 93 foll. 

Frogs, note on, 20. 

Literature, Bender’s, 19 

Lyric Poets, Pomtow’s, 152. 

Metre, Essays on, Chaignet’s, 303. 

early, Usener’s, 162-3. 

Plays, some school editions of—Sophocles, by 
Campbell and Abbott ; Euripides, Medea, by 
Barthold, Glazebrook and Heberden—132 foll. 

Prose, Lectures on, A. Sidgwick’s, 73-4. 

Sculpture, Introduction to, ‘Upeott’s, 72; ep.p. 26. 

Testament, Lexicons to the, 106 foll. 

on some political terms in the, 4 foll., 42 foll. 

references to the :— 

S. Matthew (viii. 5—xvii. 18, forming the second 
book of Macarius Chrysocephalus’ Catena on 
8. Matthew), 2810. ; (viii. 15), 269a. ; (xi. 297.) 
3026. ; (xvii. 21; xix. 17; xxiv. 36), 2680. ; 
(xxiv. 15/.), 319. ; (xxvi. 29), 3020. ; (xxvii. 
35), 2680. ; (xxvii. 46), 1950. ; (xxviii. 18), 268d, 
S. Mark, (v. 41; vii. 34), 1950. ; (vi. 11; ix. 44, 
46 ; xv. 28; xvi. ad fin.), 268d. : (vii. 11), 
1962. ; (ix. 34), 45d. ; (xii. 19, dpinus), 240. ; 
(xiii. 14 coll. Matt. xxiv. 15f., Luke xxi. 20f.), 
319d. ; (xv. 34), 195d. ; (xv. 43), 485. 

S. Luke (i. 15), 196a.; (ii. 1), 45a. ; (vii. 49, 
apinus), 24b.; (xiv. 32), 446.; (xxi. 20f.), 3190. ; 
(xxili. 50), 430. 3 (xxiv. 9, 11), 281a. 

S. John (vili. 37), 108d. ; (xiv. 27, apinus), 240. ; 
xv. 1), 3020. 

Acts (i. 16-21), 179a. ; (ii. 6, 7), 195a.; (ii. 10), 
6a.; (ii. 14), 195a.; (ii. 24), 43d. ; ‘liv. 13), 
44b.; (v. 12; xii. 20), 45b ; (v. 21), 44a, ; 
(ix. 4, 7; xxii. 7, 9), 108a.; (x. 22), 43a. ; 
(xii. 21f.), 42a. ; (xiv. 11), 195d. ; (xv. 10), 
302b.; (xvi. 4), 450. ; (xvi. 12), 1960. ; (xvi. 
21), 6b.; (xvii. 5), 42a.; (xvii. 7), 45a. ; 
(xvil. 21), 6a. ; (xix. 30, 33, 39, 40, 41), 42a.; 
(xix. 31, "Aoidpxat), 4a. n. ; (xix. 35, ypap- 
pare’s Tov Sjuov), 4a. n. ; (xxi. 40), 195a. b ; 
(xxiii. 30), 45a.; (xxiv. 2, 10, 17), 48c. ; 
(xxvi. 4), 48a. ; (xxviii. 19), 43a. 

Romans (iii. 13-18), (v. 1-11), 182a.; (xv. 
20), 460.; (xvi. 2), 6 (xvi. 23, 6 oixovduos 
THs wédews), 4a, 25), 107a. ; 
Michelsen on, 181%., 182d. 

1 Corinthians (i. 18), 235a.; (vii. 21), 235a.; 
(vii. 34), 285b.; (x. 29), 2350.; (xi. 1-16), 
181b.; (xiii. 2; xiv. 2), 107b.; (xiii. 4), 268c.; 
(xiv. 16, 23/f.), 440.; (xvi. 22), 196).; Canon 
Evans’ treatment of as exemplified in, 

2 Corinthians (ii. 14), 1080. ; (iii. 18), 1080. ; 
20), 44b.; (xi. 6), 440.; (xi. 32), 7b.; Heinrici’s 
Commentary on, 291b,. 

Galatians (ii. 5; iii, 5-10; 15-25; with refer- 
ence to Marcion’s text), 2910.; (iii. 19), 235d. ; 
(iii. 23), 8a. b. 

Ephesians (i. 9), 108a.; (ii. 127.) 5b.; (ii. 15), 
11), 82), 107b.; (vi. 18), 

; (vi. 19), 1080.; (vi. 20), 44b.; Professor 
Godes on, 179d. 

Philippians (i. i), 71b.; (i. 27), 6b.; (ii. 6), 300. 
71b.; (iii. 20), 7a ; (iv. 7), 8D. 

Colossians (ii. 14, 20), 45a. 

2 Thessalonians (ii. 1), 430. 

1 Timothy (i. 15) 4a. 

Philemon (9), 1066. 

Hebrews (x. 25), 43b.; xi. (maprupeta@a passim), 
46a.; (xi. 9, 13, 16), 5 
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Greek Testament, references to the (contéinwed)— 


INDEX. 


James (i. 1), 45a.; (i. 6), 1090.; (ii. 2), 430.; 
(ii. 7), 268a., (iii. 9 189.; (v. 2), 268q. 
1 Peter (i. 1, 17), 5b.; (i. 5), 8a.; (ii. 11 7.), 


(iv. 19), 7a. 
1 John (ii. 12-14), 70a.; (v. 6-8), 70a. 
Revelation (vii. 9-17; xi. 1-18; xiv. 14- 
xvii.), 2120. 
Scrivener’s (third edition), 70. 
Weymouth’s Resultant, ib. 
Theatre, Albert Miiller’s, 296 foll. 
Vases, Klein’s, 176. 
Writers referred to :— 


20; 


Aelian De Nat. Anim. iv. (41), 2440.; v. h. x. 
(17), 28a. 

Aeneas Tact. (31 coll. Hdt. viii. 128), 244a. 

Aeschines, De Fals. Leg. (175), 149. 

Aeschylus Agam. (198 ff. = 188 ff. Dindorf), 
240b.; (2027. = 19277. D.), 240a.; (301), 
204a.; (884=344 D.), 55a.; (418), 95a. ; (805-9; 
832-50), 313a. ; (1071), 94a. ; (1072—1177 ; 
1087 coll. 1186 ; 1098 coll. 1185; 1095 ff. coll. 
1217 #. ; 1109 coll. 1229; 1115-17), 2410. ; 
(1143=1172 D.), 240.; (1178 ; 1227-30), 2410.; 
(1229), 2414. n.; (1310, 1882, 1611), 2410. 

Cho. (278, 516), 2886.; (845 f.), 95a.; (927), 53a. 

Eum. (76), 2896.; (585, Schol. on), 298. ; 
(631f7.), 313a.; (696), 545. n. 

Pers. (163 f., 426 7., 468, 739, 751, 754, 755, 782, 
966), 1300. b.: (677 ff.), 8138. 

Pr. V. (1081), 94b.; (1077 f7.), 2410. 

Suppl. (456), 2880. 

Theb. (18), 50b.; (28, 100=103 D.), 51a.; (118, 
182=125, 146 D.), 50a.; ((124, 211=225 D.), 
Bla.; (218=232 D.), 51b.; (233=247 D.), 
53a.; (244), 95a.; (251=265 D.), 5la. b.; 
(254=268 D.), 52a.; (259=273 D.; 263=277 
D.), 53a.; (269=282 D.), 5la. b.; (311=324 
D.), 58a.; (822=855 D.; 3382-355= 
D.), 51a.; 415f.=428/. D.), 52b.; (531=544 
D.), 51a. 6.; (549=562 D.), 52b.; 
D.), 53a.; 6007.=613f. D.), 51a. 6.; (611= 
624 D.) 5la.; (628=641 D.), 52a.; (648=661 
D.), 51a. b.; (6707.=683 7. D.; 696=709 
D.), 5la.; (729=743 D.; 766=781 D.), 500.; 
(769 ff. =784 ff. D.), 52a.; (771), 131la.; (773 
=788 D.), 50b.; (828=842 D.; 998=1007 D.), 
; (1002=1011 D.), 52a.; (1008=1017 D.), 


51a. ; (1013=1022 D.), 52a.; (1038=1047D.), 


5la. 

Andocides, De Pace (8) 149a. 

Aphthonius ii. (8, Schol. on), 2230.; iv. (210, 7 ; 

211, 22), ib.; progymn. (1), 189d. 

Apollonius Rhodius iii. (117 7.), 1700. ; (218), 

244b.; (282), 244a. 

Appian Maced. xi. (7, 8), 170a. 

Aristophanes Achar. (36), 3b. 115a. ; (100), 204a. ; 
(408), 2980.; (625, Schol. on), 3b.; (654) 
273d.; (1096) 29d. 

Av. (454), 131b.; (1530), 1294. 

Ecel. (650), 97b.; (818 ff.), 151a. 

Eq. (258 ff.), 280a.; (895), 255b.; (1014), 78a. 

Lysistr. (42, 71, 83), 97a.; (95), 98a.; (143, 
183, 191, 271, 287, 297), 97a.; (553), 970.; 
(581), 98a.; (683, 634, 654, 662), 97a. ; (726 
coll, Wakefield on Eur. Jon, 1430=1410 D.; 
Hat. vi. 86), 975.; (763f.), 97a.; (1256),. 
98a.; (1267), 97a.; (1813), 98a. 

Nub. (37, Schol. on), 229a. ; (280/7.), 1310.; 
(1065 coll. Lys. xix. 45; Ael. v. h. x. 17), 
28a.; (1414f.), 131-2. 

Pax (129 f.;741f.),131a. ; (989f.; 1183f.), 1310. 

Plut. (3ff., Schol. on; 9, Schol. on), 242a.; 
(39, Schol. on), 78a.; (66, Schol. on; 74, 
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Plut. Schol. on), 242a.; (78, Schol. on), 2420. ; 
(84, Schol. on), 784.; (137, Schol on; 139, 
Schol. on; 151, Schol. on ; 155, Schol. on), 
242b.; (488), 2190. 

Ran, (86 ff.) 128-9) ; (209), 20a. b.; (295), 
109b. ; (308, 346 ff.) 1290. ; (549 =605 ff. ), 
13la.; (572/7.), 129a. ; (761 ff7.), 1295. ; (819), 
129-30 ; (948), 180a.; (1028 /.), 130a.; 289b.; 
313a.; (1124, 1298 7.), 1300. 

Th. (265), 2980. 

Vesp. (105, 291, 318), 97a. ; (355), 204d.; (394), 
98a.; (586, 540, 577), 97a. ; (588), 97b.; 
(599, 640), 97a.; (651), 97b.; (676), 97a.; 
(694), 3b. n.; (718, Schol. on), 151a.; (748), 
97a.; (794 ff, illustrated by Hahn, ii. 85), 
258a. ; (849, 873, 906, 999, 1020, 1110, 
1230), 97a.; (1286), 97a.; 273b.; (1291), 
97a.; (1525), 97b.; (1528), 97a. 

Aristotle, Anal. Pr, II. (27), 100a. 

Eth, Nic. I1. (vii. 18), 108a. ; IV. (viii. 4), 7. 

Gen. Anim. IV. (vi. 14), 1002. 

Poet, xviii. (1455b. 32/7.), 860. ; xxiv. (14590. 
8ff.), ib. 

Polit. II. (8), 60a.; (12), 59a. III. (v. 8, 
1278a. 34), 2la.; (vi. 3, 12785. 22), ib. 
VI. [IV.] (4-6), 59a. 

Probl. xxxv. (8), 115a.b, 

Rhet. 1. (i. 11), 100a.6.; (ii. 8, 9), 990.0. ; 
(ii. 13), 100a. ; (ii. 18; v. 3, 4 [coll. gen. 
anim. IV vi. 14]; vii. 16), 1005. II. (vii. 4), 
1006. ; (xii. 16), 108. ; (xxi. 6), 100a.; (xxvi. 
14), 1002. III. (v. 4, and Cope on), 
1708. 

Arrian Anab. III. (xvi. 8), 1500. 

Indica (40), 420. 

Artemidorus Oneirocr. 1. (78), 

Athenaeus II. (p. 63 D.ff.), 570.: 1V.(p. 174), 29a. 

Callimachus Hymn. Del. (10), 290. 

Demetrius épunvelas, III. (300,Spengel),224a. 

Demosthenes, Androt. (3), 218b. ; (32), 220a. ; 

(44), 77-8; 150a. ; (77, coll. Timocr. 169), 78a. 

Aphob. I. (5), 165d. ; (7, 9), 320a. ; (9, 37), 
78a. ; (67), 1510. 

Aristocr, (38, 117), 219a. ; (96), 220a. ; (165), 
2185. 

Boeot. de Dot, (88, 42), 140. 

De Chers. (24), 271a. 

De Cor. (89), 218. ; (107), 2200. 

De Pace (10, 25), 271a 

De Symin. (19 coll. 27), 78a; 150. 

Dionysod. (8, 32, 37), 140. 

Meid. (129), 220a.; (191), 224. 

Pantaen. (16), 140. 

[Phaenipp. ] (24), 2290. 

Phil. 1. (36),280a. 11.(30),271a. I1I.(70), 2710. 

Phorm. (2), 220a. ; (37), 15a. 

Steph. I. (41), 2200. 

Theocr. (6), 151a. 

Timoer. (28), 220a.; (32), 14d. ; (33, 36), 2200. ; 
(39), 2185. ; (42), 2190. ; (43, 116), 220a. ; 
(188, 149), 2200. ; (169), 78a. ; (195, 6), 2180. 

Dinarchus I. (71), 165d. 

Diodorus xix (45, 4 coll. Aristoph. Vesp.355), 2040. 

Diog. Laert. II. (10), 1505, III. (16), 1926. 

VII. (174), 151a. 

Dionysios or Longinos wep) ious (c. viii.), 302a. ; 
(ce. ix. x.), 7b.3 (c. xvii. coll. xv.), 3010. ; 
(cxxix.), 302a. 

Epicharmus (ap. DL. iii. 16), 1920. 

Eupolis (ap. Bekker’s Ancedota, 401, 8), 305a. 

Euripides Alc. (4727.),540. ;(627), 960. ; (1153), 55a. 
Andr. (462f.), 95a.b.; (468, 746), 94a. 

Bacch. (2), 303b.: (209), 956.; (262), 180a. 
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Greck Writers referred to (continued)— 
Euripides, Cyel. (517), 51a. 
El, (1173), 55a. 
fr. (87), 94a. ; (94), 95). ; (877), 54a. 
Phacthon (ap. Diog. L. ii. 10), 1500. 
H. F. (1105), 53d. 
Hee. (1226 f.), 950. 
Hel. (1609), 95a. 
Her. (169), 95a.; (529), 5 
(11), 52a.; (441f. Ale, 627), 960. 
J. A. (418, 671), 288d. 
I. T. (15, 35), 240-1 ; (867), 94a. 
Ton. (978 coll. 1188; 1027), 1154.: (1430= 
1410 D., Wakefield on), 970. 
Med. (11), 135a.; (40f.), 86a. ; (109, 128), 
255b.; (155, 182), 135b.; (217), 86a ; (228), 
135. ; (330f.), 540. ; (345), 2556. ; (549), 
556. ; ” (649), 288d. ; "(738f. ), 1840. ; (822), 
219a.; (823-844), 134b.; (838), 86a.; (890), 
134b.; (9427.), 1350.; (952), 51a.; (1051/.), 
134a.; (1081), 134d.; (1181), 55. 
Or. (15, 147), 273a.; (215), 53b.; (274, Paley 
on), 244a.; (327, Schol. on), 273a.; (399), 
241b.; (982/7., and Schol. on), 1500. 
Phoen. (1651f7.), 94a. 
Suppl. (94), 51a. ; (745), 96. 
Tro. (1051), 540. 
Hekataios Fr. (229), 320a.; (284 coll. Hat. ii. 
156), ib.; (289-90 coll. Hat. ii. 77), i. 
Hephaestion De Poem (8), 92b.; 1626. 
Hermogenes ordcewy (II. 138, Spengel), 2230. 
Herodotus I. (1), 156a.; (28/, 43, 51, 72, 170), 
156b. II. (34, 40, 51), 156b.; (77), 320a.; 
(102), 156a.; (156), 3200. III. (1), 150a.; 
(4), 27a.; (9, 14), 156. IV. (54), 1295.; 
(79, 81, 124, 126, 153), 156b.; (195), 129d. 
(71), 229. VI. (27), 1390. ; (59-70), 
157a.; (86), 97b.; (98, 105), 157. VII. 
(2), 60b.; (195), 129%.; (213), 29a. VIII. 
(128, Abicht and Schweighiuser on), 244a. 

IX. (10), 860.; (35), 2485. 

Homer, Hymn. Del. Apoll. (14f., 18, 117), 37). 

Hymn. Herm. (152), 179b.; (224-5), 289a. ; 
(234), 86a.; 288b.; (259, 427), 1795. 

Iliad. 1. (6), "5 (246), 49D.; 163a. 
II. (318), 360. ; (594-600), 38a.; IV. (38), 
94a.; (122, and Paley on), 244a. ; v. (722), 
49b.; VI. (119-236), 37d. ; (168/.), 98a.b. ; 
VUL (441), 49b.; X. (398), 49a. ; XI. (29), 
49b.; XII. (41), 98a. ; ; XVII. (481), 280d. ; 
XVIII. (570, Schol. on), 1626.; XX. (109), 
280b.; XXI. (339), 7b.; XXII. ‘(126), 1290., 
XXIV. (451), 27380. 

Margites, 86a. 

Odyss. 1. (184), 37b.; V. (12f7.), VI. (1617), 
b.; VII. (18, 105f., 282, 249, 261, 286, 

318f.), 160a.; XI. (313), 36a. ; XII. (313), 

ab. ; (836, Schol. on), 1090. ; XIII. (191),2700.; 

XIX. (229), 288a.; XX. (883), 37b.; XXI. 

(419), 2440.; XXIV. (211, 338, 3657), 370. 


q Isocrates (x. 35), 320 b.; adv. Call. (§§3, 15), 151¢. 
; Josephus Ant. XX. (i. 2), 48d, 

Bell. Jud. (xvii. 1), ib.; 1V. (x. 1), 3010.; 
i V. (v. 2), 5d. n. 


i Julius Pollux III. (42), 165a.; VIII. (48), 151a.; 
(52), 165a.; (86), 235a.; (93, 101, 107), 
165a.; (108), 229b.; 131, 59a. ; Onomasticon, 

if dedication of, 46d. 

q Libanius, 151a. 

Lucian, Demosth. Encom, (32), 2246. 

q Dial. Deor. (1V.), 1705. 

a Lysias V. (43), 2300. ; VII. (37), 165a.; XII. 
(22), 95a.; XVI. (6), 230a.; XIX. (45), 282. ; 

XXIX. (13), 2194, 


Greek Writers referred to (continwed)— 


Marcus Aurelius I. (15, 16), 2326.; II. (7), 111. 

(2), 232a. ; (4, 6), 232b.; V.(28), VII. (28), 7d. 

Menander, Mon. (572), 219a. 

Nicander fr. (70, 14), 570. 

— (ap. Mein. fr. com. ii, 2, p. 852), 
2970. 

Orpheus Argon. (178, 751, 1068, 114f.), 2700. 

Sr. (xlvii.), ib. 

Hymn. (|xiv. 6), ib. 

Lith, (362), ib. 

Pausanias I. (xxix. 6), 229a.; IV. (xvi. 7), 27a.: 
¥. (zi, 2), 9), 27a, Vil. 
(xvii. 3), 276.; VIII. (xlii. 5), ib.; X. (xxi. 
1), 1016.; (xxxii. 2), 270. 

Philostratus Vit. Apoll. I. (24), 2800.; II. (2, 8, 
12, 15), 281a.; III. (48), 2b.; (7, 16), 2b.; 
V. (41), VI. (9, 27), VII. (8, 28), id. 

Pindar Nem. 11.(1,Schol. on),37b.; VII.(17),313a. 

Pyth. 1. (187), 313a.; TI. (70), 945. 

Plato Alk. I. (121), 3206. 

Apol. [17 A. (coll. 38 C., 39B.), 17 C.], 716.; 
(18 B.), 72a.; [19 A. (coll. 21 B., 41 D), 
19 C., 23 A., 25 BJ, 710.; (26 D.), 1500.; 
297a.; (32 A.), 72a.; (34 A.), 710.3 (34 D., 
86 A.), 72a.; (39 B.), 710. 

Gorg. (502 B.), 150b.; (Cope, App. C.), 710. 

Lysis (206 E.), 1700. 

Phaed. (61 E., 62 A.), 2326. 

Rep. (546 A.), 131a. 

Sophist. (246 A., 248 A.ff.), 233a. 

Theaet. (151 D. "coll. 149 E.), 27a.; (155 B.), 
289b.; (156 A.ff.; 165 D.), 238a.; (170 A.- 
179 ©. ), 282b.; (175A.), 288a.; (182 B.; 
192 A.-D.; 195 A.), 2890. 

Plotinus (30, 3), 3010. 

Plutarch Ale. (2), 1700. 

Aristid. (1), 59a. 

Cie. (9), 274a. 

De Placit. Phil. (3, 5, 11), 108d. 

De Primo Frigido (p. 960), 244a, 

(70E.), 716. 

Jat. Qu. (p. 914 F.), 2450 

(18), 2295.; (87), 59. 

Sull. (ch. 28, 1), 152d. 

Ps. Plat. (vit. x. orat. p. 848 E.), 2975. 

Polybius VII. (9), 426.; IX. (1, 4), 7a.; XXVII. 
(2), 42b.; (13, 7), 170a.; XXX. (7, 2), 170a. 

Sappho fr. (18, 30, 37, 38), 1520.; (87), 360.; 
(88), 1520.; (95, 99, 106), 920. ; see also 3015. 

Sophocles Az. (572f. ), 219¢. ; (651), 2880. ; (1019 
Lobeck = 1030 D.), 4a.; (1300), 1382-3. 

Antig.(215),204a. ; (390 coll.329 ; 404,517), 95a. 

El. (28), 288. ; (564), 240a. ; (1289), 950.; 
(1311), 978. 

O.C. (9ff.), 53b.; (29, 1249 coll. 1156), 56a. n.; 
(113), 55a.; (4337.), 55b.; (610f.), 930.; 
(835/.), 2980, 3; (861), 288d. ; (907), 95a. ; 
(1076), 94b.; (1088, 1116), 950.; (1336), 
95a., 2880. 

0.2. ’(20), 54a.; (22f.), 1830.; (198), 29a.; 
(281), 133b.; (284f.), 96a.; (287, 328/.), 
29a. ; (374), 96a. ; (420f.), 95d. ; (523), 1326. ; 
(579), 945. ; (597ff.), 29a. ; (719, 792), 95a.; 
(810), 51a. ; (1031), 940. ; (1054, 1335), 132-3; 
(1084 96a.; (1091), (1196), 130c. : 
(1221 f.), 29a.; (1512), 95b.; (15127, ; 1526), 
29a. 

Ph, (258), 2880. 

Tr. (75), 96b.; (93), 546, n.; 

Stesichorus, fr. (92), 163a. 

Strabo (vi. 276), 313a. 

Teles (ap. Stob. vol. ii. p. 66, Teubner), 426. 
Theon, Progym (iv. 15), 2198. 
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Thucydides I. (3, Shilleto on), 71b.; (35), 51a.; 
(76, 77, 82, 90, 101), 2310.; (126), 229a.; 
IL. (13), 151a. ; (26), 179b.; (40), 718., 280a.; 
(65), 1310.; lil. (49), (55). 96.5 LV. 
(63), 2555. ; (118), 219.; V. (19), 2190. ; 
VII. (87), 1296.; VIII. (65), 600. ; (66), 224a. 
Xenophanes fr. (6), 192d. 
Xenophon, De Red. II. (7), 165a. 
Hipparch. 1X. (5), 280a. 
Zosimus III. (16), 281a. 
Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, MSS. of, 146a. 
Gretton’s Classical Coincidences, 74. 
Griechische Nominal-Accent, der, Wheeler’s, 103 foll. 
Griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer, die, A. Miiller’s, 296 
foll. 
Griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, die, Klein’s, 
176. 
Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, re-edited by 
Professor Thayer, 106 foll. 
Grote, 34, 149, 150, 151, 228. 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatil: der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, Brugmann’s, 62 foll. 
Guardianship, the Attic Law of, Schulthess’, 165. 
Giithling’s Ovidii Fasti, Ibis, ex Ponto, Halicutica, 
Fragmenta, 157. 
P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica Georgica Aeneis, 276. 
Gwatkin’s (H. M.) notice of Plummer’s Cawrch of the 
Early Fathers, 237. 


Hadoardus Cicero-Excerpte, Schwenke’s, 110. 
Haeberlin’s Carmina figurata Graeca, 304. 
Hager’s (H.) notice of Miiller’s Greek Theatre, 296 foll. 
notice of Schulthess’ ,Vormundschaft nach Atti- 
schem Recht, 165. 
Hannibal's passage over the Alps, 110a, 2040. 
Hanno’s Periplus, 2040. 
Hardy’s (E. G.) notice of Freeman’s Lectwres on 
History, 112. 
notice of Godley’s Tacitus, 154. 
notice of Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte, vol. v., 
60 foll. 
note on Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte, vol. v., 
(p. 145), 243. 
Harley his. 5792, copied from a papyrus, 40. 
Harrow School Ar chaeological Museum, 285-8. 
Haskins’ M. Annaei Lueani Pharsalia (with an In- 
troduction by W. E. Heitland), reviewed by 
Nettleship, 293 foll. 
Haverfield’s (F.) note on cavillor, 244. 
notice of Cagnat’s Cours élémentaire @ épigraphie 
latine, 162. 
notice of Gomme’s Romano-British Remains, 
part i., 298 foll. 
Havet’s Cours éémentaire de métrique grecque et latine, 
redigé par Louis Duvau, 162 
Hayter, Rev. John, 185, 187. 
Head’s Historia Numorum: a Manual of Greek 
Numismatics, 171 foll. 
Heath’s (T. L.) notice of Blass’ Zudoxus (ed. 2), 272. 
Heberden’s (C. B.) Euripides, Medea, reviewed by 
Verrall, 132 foll. 
notice of Chaignet’s Hssais de métrique greeque,303. 
notice of Duvau’s edition of Havet’s Cours élémen- 
taire de métrique grecque et latine, 162. 
notice of Haeberlin’s Carmina figurata Graeca, 


304. 
Heitland’s (W. E.) edition of the Pro Rabirio, 293a. 
Introduction to Haskins’ Lucan, 293-4. 


notice of Dosson’s Etude sur Quinte Curce, 307. 
notice of Jordan and Haverfield’s Relief Map of 
Syracuse, 73. 
Helbig, 12, 49. 


Heuzen, J. W. H. (24 Jan. 1816—27 Jan. 1887), 178. 
Herculanean rolls, 185. 
Herford’s Studies in the Literary Records of England 
and Germuny in the Sixteenth Century, 166. 
Herodot und Hekataios, by H. Diels, 320a. 
Herodoti Historiae, vol. i., Libr. ii—iv. Recensuit 
Alfred Holder, 156. 
Herodoti Historiarum, Libr. v.—vi. Scholarum in 
usum edidit Alfred Holder, 7b. 
Heslop, ae Henry (1822—30 Jan. 1887), 24. 
Hicks L.) notice of Scott’s Fraymenta Hereu- 
185 foll. 
notice of some political terms in the New Testa- 
ment, 4, 42. 
Hicks’ (IR. D.) note on new Materials for the text of 
Aristotle’s Politics, 20. 
notice of Bonitz’ and Zeller’s Plato, 232-3. 
Hildebrandt’s Studien auf dem Gebiete der Rémisches 
Poesie und Metrik. 1. Vergil’s Culex, 274 foll. 
Hinrich’s Herr Dr. Karl Sittl wnd = homerischen 
Aolismen (Philologus, xliii. 1), 35, 9 
Historia Numorum, Barclay V. Head’ : “171 foll. 
Historical Study, Lectures on, Freeman’s, 112. 
History of Universities, Lectures on the, Laurie’s, 113. 
Holden’s (Dr.) Cicero pro Sestio, 1370. 
Plutarchi Sulla, 152-3. 
Holder’s Herodotus, vol. 1, ii—iv., 156. 
Herodotus, v. vi., for the use of Schools, <b. 
Holmes’ (Dr. ) translation of the works of 8. Augustine, 
235d. 


Holzinger’s Nemesii Emeseni libri wep) picews av- 
versio latina, 303. 
Homer, MSS. of, in the British Museum, 38-9 
‘ greater interpolations’ in, 12, 13: ep. p. 37. 
Truth about, Paley’s, 269. 
Homer’s Jliad (vol. i., books i.—xii.), Leaf’s, 
49-50. 
Iliad and Odyssey, Aeolic element in the, G. C. 
Warr, 35 foll., 91 foll. 
Iliad and Odyssey, Introduction to the, Jebb’s, 
12 foll. 
Iliad, Reach’ 8; Odyssey, Cauer’s; Hymns, &c., 
Abel’ s, 198. 
‘mead of asphodel,’ 2380. 
Odyssey, i.—xii., Earl Carnarvon’s translation of, 
159. 


Odyssey, vol. i., Morris’ translation of, 160. 
Odyssey, composed in old age, 301a. 
references to Sicily and south Italy, 370. 
solitary allusion to writing (J/. vi. 1687. ), 93. 
Homeric Dialects, van Leeuwen jun. and Mendes da 
Costa’s, translated into German by Dr. E. 
Mehler, 199. 
Grammar, Monro’s, references to, 36a, 199a. 
MSS. (of the Odyssey), in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, 3190. 
Realien,’ 490. 
Horace, Carm. iii. 23, 17/7., 169-70. 
Epod. xvii. 32f., 242-3. 
A. 351-3, 3130. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 

Horawitz and Hartfelder’s Bricfwechsel des Beatus 
Rhenanus, 167. 

‘ House at Tiryns,’ 130. 

Housman’s (A. E.) notes on Ar. Ran. (1021 coll. 
Aesch. Per, 677 sqq.), 3136. ; Soph. Hl. (564), and 
Eur. T. (15, 35), 240-1. 

Huemer’s Virgilii Maronis Grammatici opera, 158. 

hymenaeus, the, 152a. 

—— Funeral Oration of, in the British Museum 

(Papyrus xcviii.), 39. 

Oration of against Demosthenes respecting the 
Treasure of. Harpalus, in the British M Musewn 
(Papyrus cviii.), 7. 
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Hyperides, Oration of for genom, 8 in the British 
Museum (Papyrus cxv.), 2b 
the Speech against Aristogeiton J. attributed to 
221a. ; cp. p. 3080. 


Yaxov, 322b. 

Jackson’s( Dr. )articles on ‘ Later Theory of Ideas,’233a. 
translation of the Fifth Book of the Nicomachean 

Ethics, 99a. 
Jadart’s Dom Thierry Ruinart (1657—1709), 168. 
Jahn’s Persius, Juvcnal and Sulpicia, re-edited by 
F. Biicheler, 17 foll. 

lalysos, scarabaeus from, 250a. 

James’ (M. R.) note on the Bixatpoy, 244D. 

lasos, at, 176-7, 317a. 

Ideenlehre of Plato, Zeller’s, 232. 

Jebb, Jackson and Currey’s Extracts for Translation, 


309. 
Jebb’s (R. C.) Introduction to the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, reviewed by Leaf, 12 foll. 
Sophocles (Part I]. The Oedipus Coloneus), re- 
viewed by Verrall, 53 foll. 


note on A. Miiller’s Greek Theatre, 298. 
notice of Schmidt’s Kritische Studien zu den 
Griechischen Dramatikern, 93 foll. 
Jevons’ (F. B.) Develupment of the Athenian Demo- 
cracy, reviewed by Cooke, 58 foll. 


notice of Bender’s Greek Literature, 19. 
notice of Bergk’s Kleine Philologische Schriften, 
edited by Pe ee 234-5. 
Ignatian Epistles, Volter on the, 259d. 
ijarjpav (Homeric inthp), 91d. 
Iliad, interpolations in the, 12, 13, 37. 
Indo- “European Grammar, Brugmann’ s (Erster Band), 
62 foll. 
Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner’s Numismatic Commen- 
tary on Pausanias, 101. 
inducere (= ‘to cancel ’) 67). 
Inscriptions in the British Museum, 117. 
Interdict de vi, the, 66d. 
Introduction to Greek and Latin Metre, Havet’s, re- 
edited by Duvau, 162. 
to Greek Sculpture, Upcott’ 8, 74; ep. p. 260. 
to Latin Epigraphy, Cagnat’s, 162. 
to the Jliad and Oydssey, Jebb’s, 12 foll. 
Johnson’s (Dr.) criticism on Milton’s Latin Verse, 48). 
Jordan Henri (30 Sept. 1833—10 Nov. 1886), 24. 
(J.B.)and Haverfield’s Relief Map of Syracuse, 73. 
Ischiorrhogic, 47b. 
Isyllus of Epidaurus, 85a. 
Julius Romanos, ‘ the greatest Christian hymn-writer, 
2370. 
ius aquae (ducendae) constitwerc, 67 a.b. 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 32; Dial. 317 D., 319 A.), 3020. 
Justin, Ruehl’s, 75 
Juvenal, difficulties in, 243 
Mayor’s (Vol. I. fourth edition ; Vol. II. third 
edition), 15 foll. 
Pearson and Strong’s, 154-5 
Juvenal’s account of : sportula at variance with 
Martial, 243 
birth, 16. 
banishment, 7d. 
relation to Lucan, 293 
relations with Martial, <b. 
satires, date of, 2430. 
how far faithful representations of the times, 
16, 17. 
St. Gall, MS. of, -—m 
text, sources of, 17, 1 
Juvenci libri Ganka IIII., Marold’s, 158 


Kadavpoy, 


Kalkmann’s Pausanias der Pericget, 101 foll. 
223-4. 

229-30. 

108a. 

Keene’s (C. H.) Calpurnius and Nemesianus, 276 
Kekilios, 301q. 

the Epic, 91a. 

Kennedy’s (Dr.) Latin Vocabulary, 74. 


note on the derivation of titwlus, 78-9. 
Public School Lat. Gr. on the Conditional Sen- 
tence, 136. 
King’s (J. E.) notice of Darmesteter’s La Vie des 
Mots, 161. 
Klein’s Die Griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, 
176 
Kleine philologische Schriften—Band II. Zur Griechi- 
schen Literatur—Bergk’s, edited by R. Pepper- 
miiller, 234-5. 
2240, 
Knoell’s Eugippit Excerpta ex Operibus S. Augustini, 
139 foll. 
Vita S. Severini, 224 foll. 
Knoke’s Die Kricgziige des Germanicus in Deutsch- 
land, 277,8 
xétAos (KoiAos). 198. 
Konigsberg School of Homeric Criticism, the, 


Korsch’s Srépavos. Carmina sua Graeca et Latina, 
16la. 

Kriegziige des Germanicus in Deutschland, die, 
Knoke’s, 277-8. 

Krumbacher’s Griechische Reise, 237-8. 


La Roche’s Homer, 49. 
a minuscule of the Carolingian Epoch, 
the, 780. 
Lateinische Konjugation, Engelhardt’s, 147 foll. 
Latin Alphabet, Pronunciation, and Accentuation, 
Edon’s, 163. 
Conditional Sentences, 124, 197, 238, 239. 
Conjugation, Engelhardt’s, 147 fell. 
Epigraphy, Introduction to, Cagnat’s, 162. 
Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms, Stedman’s, 309. 
Grammar, Reinach’s, 200. 
Elements of, Edon’s, 200. 
Pronunciation, the Reformed, 40 foll. 
— passages for Translation ito, Nettleship’s, 
279. 


Syntax, Riemann’s, 201. 

Verse, Milton’s, on some faults in, 46 foll. 
Modern, by Korsch and Ulrichs, 161a. 

Vocabulary, Kennedy’s, 74. 

Words in Greek Testament, 196a. 

Latin Writers referred to :— 

Ammianus Marcellinus xxvi. (6, 15), 290. 

Apicius vii. (12), 570. 

Apuleius Met. ix. (8), 213 ; (10), 87a. (10 coll. 
Tie. Ann. v. 11; 19), 213b.; x. (7), 2180.; 
(10), 87a.; (19, 25, 26), 2130.; xi. (8, 20), id. 

— Adv. Nat. ii. (48), 576.3; iv. (21), 
860. 

Asconius Pro Cornelio Fr. Argum, 274b. 

Augustine (St.) Brev. Coll. iii. (18, 15), 182a.; 
Enarr. in ps. 36 serm. 2§11, 193a.; in. ep. 
Rom. inch. expos, T. iii. Pt. ii. p. 925, 48a. ; 
Serm. (2§ 4f.; 2084; 32; 4085; 
49§ 10; 56; 214§2; 283§3; 293§3; 300 
§§ 3, 6 ; 315§6 ; 318§§1, 3; 351 ; 382 § 3), 
236a, 

Ausonius Zpigrams (128, 11), 3040. 

Epitaph. Her. (9, 4), 1906. 
Grat. Act. (41), 189a. 
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Latin Writers referred to (continuwed)— 


Avianus Fub, (dedication), 189%.; ii. (13), 
1890.; iii. (4, 11f.), 190a.; iv. (1 coll. viii. 
5f., 2, 18), vi. (7), ib.; vii. (4), 2b. ; viii. 
ab.; ix. (5), x. (5), 7b.3 x. (11), 
xi. (4. 7), 190.; xii. (1, 9), ib.; xiii. (4 coll. 
Anth. Lat. 117, 6R., 5), 191a.; xiv. (11 
from Ennius Sat, 45), ib.; xv. (1 coll. xxix. 
5f., 11), xvi. (9f.), xvii, xvii. 
(3f.), xviii. (5), xix. (8f.), 1910.; 
xx. (5/., 12, 138/.), xxi. (6), xxii, 
1920.; xxii. (5/., 19), 191b., 192a.; xxiii. 
(10), 189b.; xxiii. (117.), 192a.; xxiv. (4), 
1920.; xxv. (6), 189a.; xxv. (8), 1920.; xxvi. 
(5), tb. ; xxvi. (11ff.), 189a.; xxviii. (1), 1920. ; 
xxix. (14), 7b.; xxix. (22), 189).; xxx. (7), 
192b.; xxxi, (7), xxxii. (6), 1890. ; 
xxxiv. (3, 5f.), 198a. ; xxxvii. (1), ib. ; xxxix. 
(15), 7b.; xli. (16), 2b. ; xlii. (8), 

Caesar Bell Civ. III. (44), 1270. 

Bell Gall. I. (14), 2016. ; IV. (17), 168-9; 
2330. ; V. (26), 188d. ; (35), 127b.; VI. 


(84), 7b. 
Catullus vi. (10), 1796.; x. (20), 1550.; xiv. 
(17f.). 57b.; ex. (7), 254d. 
Cicero Acad. II. (2), 189b.; (58), 189a. 

ad Att. I. (iv.), 69a.; (iv. 2), 274b.; (xiv. (3. 
69a.; (xiv 4), 1084., 268a.; (xvi. 11 coll. 
XIV. iii. 2), 79b.; IV. (xviii.), 67b., 696.; 
VIII. (iv. 3), 1886.; IX. (xii. 3), 680.; 
XII. (li.) 68a.; XIV. (ii. 1), 2. 

ad Brut. I. (xvii. 4), 2896. 

ad Fam. I. (x.) 70b.; VI. (xii. 3), 1886.; VII. 
(xiii.), 66a.; (xxiii. 2), 69b.; IX. (xii.), 274 
b.; XIII (Ivi.) 440.; XV. (xvi. 3), 67a. 

ad Herenn. 1V. (50, 58), 2230. 

ad Quint, Fr. I. (i. 2), 69a.; (i. 25), 70b.; 
III. (i. 3), 67a.; (ix. 8), 690. 

Arch. (16), 127a. n.; (16, 17, 29), 127. 

Balb. (3, 5), 138b.; (6, 11, 26, 39), 139a.; (47, 
48, 50), 139d, 

Brut. (21), 274b.; (32), 223a.; (36, 66), 2230., 
(283), 223a.; (328), 2745. 

Caecin. (14, Jordan on), 139a.; (63, 92), 660. 

Cael. (62), 126d. 

Cat. I. (17), 127 ; (18 19), 126a.; (29), 127a.n.; 
II. (3), 127a.n.; (12), 127 ; III. (13), 68a. ; 
IV. (7), 169a. 

Cat. Maior. (4, 18, 16, 27, 28, 49 [coll. 33], 
58), 136a., (73), 1360. 

Clu. (16), 126b.; (18), 128a.; (62), 125a.; (80), 
126b., 127, 198c.; (183), 1280. 

De Div. Il, (20, 127), 125a. n. 

De Domo (1), 1906. 

De Fin. I. (7), 126b.; II. (88), 745.; (119), 
186a.; V. (40, Madvig on), 200a. 

De Imp. Cn. P. (2), 1376.3 (15), 139d. 

De Invent. I. (27), 1890. 

De Nat. Deor. I. (76f.), 192b.; (97), 191¢.; II. 
(48), 70b.; III. (79f.), 125a. n., 2390. 

De Off. 1. (5), 126a. ; (72), 136a., 1392. ; (116), 
136a.; II. (75), III. (50), 126a.; (75), 
126b.; (106), 1362. 

De Orat. 1. (223), 223a.; (250), 68%.; II. (16), 
437a.; (240), 289a.; III. (48, 186), 860.; 
(190, 191), 223a. 

De Prov. Cons. (47), 128a. 

Div. in Caee. (32), 1280. 

Flace. (21), 69b.; (44), 68.; (84), 690. 

Lael. (11), 127a.: (13), ib. 

Leg. Agr. 11. (10), 188a.; (85), 1282. 

Lig. (9), 187a. 

Lweull. (38), 1100. 

Mil. (10), 128a.; (28), 125a. n.; (91), 125a. 
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Latin Writers referred to (continwed)— 


Mur. (4, 5), 127 ; (8, 17), 127a. n.; (21), 126a.; 
(33), 127; (34), 138b.; (44), 228a.; (46), 
127a. n.; (80), 125c.; (82,83), 127; (83),128d. 

Orat, (36, 38), 223b.; (39), 223a. b.; (42), 
2230. ; (78), 2446 ; (98, 119), 2280.; (127, 
137, 178, 175, 199, 231, 234), 223a. 

Phil. II. (7, 17). 72b.; (26), 1260.; (xxxii-iii.), 
72b. ; 111.(33), 1285.;1V.(1), V.(11),680. 

Pis. (2), 69b.; (28, 29), 186a.; (84), 137a. 

Plane. (5), 128a.; (45), 137a.; (47), 228a.; 
(91), 137a. 

Rose. Com. (1, 2, 5), 68a. 

Rull. ii. (70, 98), 670. 

Sest. (5), 187b.; (14), 127; (16, 17, 22), 1370.; 
(24, 42 [coll. 91], 50), 138a.; (63, 64 coll. 
Clu. 80), 127 ; (70f., 77), 138¢.; (81), 127 ; 
(84, 110), 138a.; (133), 138b.; (134), 127; 
(137), 1380. 

Top. \79), 224a. 

Tuse. I. (7), 223a., (48), 860. 

Verr. I. (106), 670.; IT. (i. 70), 128a. ; (ii. 15), 
ib. ; (ii. 52), 126a.; (iii. 91), 128a.; (iv. 114), 
ab.; (v. 12), 1890.; (v. 98), 1388a.; III. (31), 
126b.; (82, 65, 115, 129), 198a.; IV. (9), 
180a.; (xvi. 58), 1260.; (70), 128a., 198a. 
b.; V. (6), 190b.; (48), 

Claudianus zit. cons. Hon. praef. (5), 1916. 

Curtius iv. (11, 4), 1905. ; v. (5, 12), 7b; x. 
(1, 33), 7d. 

Cyprian De Lapsis (c. 36: ed. Hartel, p. 263, 
27), 2276. n.; Ep. (Ixv. 4: p. 725, 18), 2b. 

Dion Hal. De comp. verb. (23), 2245. 

Ennius Sat. (45), 191a. 

Florus (i. 10, 8), 576. 

Frontin. ag. (128), 255. 

Fulgentius (xiv, 7. 23), 2890. 

Gaius (iv. 141, 155, 161-5), 660. 

Gellius xi. (9, 1), 57a.; xvii. (2, 16), 255d. 

Horace Carm. II. (v. 21), 1280.; III. (xxiii. 
17ff., coll. xxix. 59f.) 169-70; IV. (ix. 39), 
5la. 

Epod. ii. (87), 2556.; xvii. (32f.), 242-3. 

Sat. I. (v. 87), 258a.; (viii. 1f.), 192a. ; IL. 
(iii. 248), 1700. 

Ep. I. (iii. 26), 127; (v. 30, Obbarius on), 
58a.; (vii. 93), 127 ; (xvii. 18, 14, 50), 2.; 
(xix. 18), 127, 1280. 

Ep. (i. 3f.), 125a.; (ii. 145f.), 127a. n 

Ars Poet. (41), 16. 

Julius Romanus ap. Charis (p. 145, 29), 289d. 

Justin (29, 4, 5), 139a.; (36, 4, 4), 1900. 

Juvenal I. (49, 95), 248b.; (127/7., coll. Mart. x. 
70, 5-14), 243a.; (135), 192d. ; (135f.), 190 ; 
II. (148), 17a.; III. (104, col’. Luer. i. 
1106, Lavhm.), 289a.; (322), 150., 18a. ; 
1V. (68), 2960.; (69), 191d.; V. (38), 18b.; 
(65), 19b.; (141), 289a.; VI. (167), 180.; 
(508f.), 58a.; subscriptio ad fin. 18a. ; VII. 
(87ff.), 16a.; (99), VIII. (67), 18a.; 
(105), 15b., 18a.: (148), 150., 18a., 155c. ; 
(157,4Schol. on), 18a.; (241), 289a.; X. (8), 
192a.; (35), 18a.; (54, 93, 150), 18b.; (191), 
289a. ; (294), 289b.; (295), 289a.; (35777.), 
169a.; (365), 192a.; XII. (23), 289a.: XV. 
(110). 

Livy I. (xiv. 11), 277a.; V. (xlii. 8), 139a.; VII 
(iv. 4; v. 2, 6), 256a.; X. (xxxiv. 6), 
256a.; XXI. (xxxi. 11), 277a.; XXII. (i.- 
viii.), 320b.; (xxii. 4, Fabri on), 190a.; 
XXIV. (xviii. 14), 68a.; XXXII. (x. 6, 
Drakenb. on), 190a.; XXXIX. (xxxvii.), 
125a.; XLII. (xvii.), 170a.; XLV. (xxvi.), 
ib.; Epit. (60), 1396.; (93), 139. 
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Latin Writers referred to (continued)— 


Lucan I. (8 coll. Verg. Aen. vii. 461), 2930., 
295b.; (19, 50), 295b.; (60 coll. Verg. Aen. 
i. 291), 293d. ; (110, 176), 295d.; (187, coll. 
Verg. Aen. ii 270; 206 coll. id. xii. 4), 
293b.; (304, 481), 295). ; (530 coll. Verg. 
Aen. v. 851), 2930.; (531), (687 = 
Verg. den. ii. 337), 294a. (32 coll, 
Verg. Georg. i. 42 ; 286 coll. pod vi. 390), 
2940. ; (263), 295d. ; (287 coll. Verg. Aen. v. 
709), 294a. ; (288 coll. V.59 ; VI. 248; VII. 
112; 898, 551; VIII. 420, 800), 2950.; 
(407 coll. Verg. Aen. xi. 405), 294a. III. 
(68 coll, Verg. Aen. i. 531; 98 coll. id. iv. 
384), 294a.; (358 coll. V. 482), 295b.; (373 
coll, Verg. Aen, x. 22; 395, 440, coll. id. 
vi. 180), 294a. ; (404 coll. Verg. Eel. v. 66), 
295b.; (418 coll. Aen. ii. 53; 443 coll. id. 
xii. 209), 294a. ; (455), 295d. ; (470 coll. Verg. 
Aen. xii. 686; 500 =id. x. 169), 294a. ; 
(534), 295b.; (542 = Verg. Aen. iii. 208), 
294a. ; 3 (559, 586), 2950.; (607 coll. Verg. 
Aen. iii. 305), 294a. : (609), 2950. ; (644 coll. 
Verg. Aen. x. 387), 294a.; (708f, ), 2950. 
1V. (96 = Verg. Aen. vii. 113), 294a. ; (127), 
192b.; (143 coll. Verg. Aen. vii. 592), 294a. ; 
(171), 295b.; (427 coll. Verg. Aen. x. 288 ; 
796 coll. id. ii. 637 ; 802 coll. id. vii. 317), 
294a. V. (39 eoll. Verg. Georg. i. 507; 46 
coll, Aen. xi. 335), 294a.; (547, 1097-), 
296a.; (408 coll. Verg. Aen. iv. 309), 294a.; 
(457), 296a.; (505 coll. Verg. Aen. vii. 598 ; 
535 coll. id. x. 192), 294a.; (795f.), 296a.; 
(799 = Verg. Georg. iii. 498), 294a. VI. 
(174 coll. Verg. Aen. ix. 510 ; 228 coll. id. i. 
209 ; 274 coll. id. i. 105), 294a.; (382, 475), 
296a. ; (800 coll. Verg. Aen. vii. 244), 294. 
VIL. (2, 141, 199, 257f., 325 coll. 578, 398), 
296a. ; (451, 607), 296b. VIII. (332), 2960. ; 
(450= Verg. Aen. ii. 541), 294a. ; (837), 2960. 
IX. (32 = Verg. Aen. ii. 198 ; 73 = 2d. Vi. 
270), 294b.; (485, 437), 2965.; (471 coll. 
Verg. Aen. i. 101), 2940. X. (110 [coll. 
Juv. iv. 68], 219), 296d. 

Lucilius fr. (108, Baehr), 2890.; (585, Baehr), 
ib. 

Lucretius I. (1106, Lachm.), 289a. III. (830- 
1094), 866. IV. (1259), 57d. 

Macrobius Comm. I. (ii. 7 coll. 9, 10), 1890. 

Sat. VII. (iv. 7 coll. v. 15), 248a. 

Manilius II. (886), 190d. 

Martial De Spect. xv. (8 coll. I. xxv. 6; xxxi, 
3; VI. lviii. 10), 850. 

Epigr. Il. (xviii.), 57a.; (xxiii.), ib.; (xiii. 
6 coil. Tibull. I. vii. 38), 85b.; (Ixxv. 3), 
IV. (Ixxxvii. 9f.), 57b.; (xci. 1), 7d. 
Y. (xxx. 3 coll. XIV. clxxxv.), 162. VIII. 
(xxx. 6), 576.; (Ixxvi. 7 coll. VI. xxx. 6), 
ab. IX. (Ixxxviii. 4f.), X. (xvii. 8), 
566; (xxv. 5f.), 58a.; (Ixx. 5ff. coll. Juv. i. 
127f.), 243a. XI. (103), 212a.; (evi. 1), 
305d. XII. (praef.), 18). XIV. (cli.), 
58a.; (clxxiv. 2 coll. I]. Ixxxix. 2, 4, 6), 
(eexii.), (cexvii. 1), ib.; (cexviii.), 
ib. 


Minucius xxiii. (9), 192d. 
Ovid Her. XI. (37), 58a.; XV. (85), 1900. 
Am. I. (vi. 72), 190a. 
A. A. II. (122), 1890. 
Epicedion Drusi, 296b. 
Paris Oenonae (69), 1900. 
Met.1.(15), 180a; (400), 126a. IV. (260), 157a. ; 
VII. (509), IX. (179), ; (191), 200a. ; 
(710), 157a. X. (90), 275a.; (560-704), 
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Latin Writers referred to (continued)— 


Ovid Met. 

820a. XI. (188), 157a. XIII. (114 [coll. 
527; Fast. iii. 629], 165), 200a.: (183), 
240a. ; (277, 338, 356), 200a. ; (414), 199 ; 
(451, 457, 503 [coll. 1X. 191], 508), 200a. ; 
(509), 199%. ; (632, 718), 200a ; (778), 1999. 
XIV. (104, 133 [coll. 141], 181, 226, 362, 
489, 534 [coll. 552], 612 [coll. Madvig de Fin, 
v. 40; Haupt, Opusc. iii. 510], 671), 200a. ; 
(791), 243a. ; (848), 157a. 

Fast. Il. (137f., 3867f., 688, 8357), 1570. 
III. (629). 2000. IV. (861f), 1575. V. 
(435f.), 1640. VI. (48f.), 1575. ; (289), 
190d. ; (765), 1574. 

Trist. I. (i. 79, 88, 125f.), 2340. ; (iii. 47), ab. 
II. (55, 59, 66, 91, 92, 138. 145, 191, 239, 
278, 285, 305, 337, 408, 474, 492, 565), 
1576. III. (i. 89; iii. 21; iv. 57: v. 53, 
55; vi. 16; ix. 32; xi. 48; xii, 2, 28), 2. 
IV. (i. 21; ii. 53; iii. 42; iv. 34, 76; vi. 
13; vii. 18, 287.), ib. V. (v. 45 coll. Mart. 
XI. ciii.), 212a. ; (viii.£11), 1575; (xiii. 19), 

Ex Pont. I. (vii. 57), ib. ; (v. 24), ib. IIT. 
(ii. 21), ib. ; (iv. 63), 1905. (vi. 34), 1570. 
IV. (xv. 1), a. 

Paulinus Vit. Amb. (25), 570. 

Persius prol. (14), 486. V. (175), 2890. 

Petronius (67), 57a. 

Phaedrus J. (xxii. 6), 57). III. (xv. Ritter- 
shusius on), 58a. 

Plautus Amphitr. prol. (95, 121), 1480. 

Aul. (559), 308a. ; (639), 2440. 

Capt. (24, 93, 135, 199, 201, 202, 212), 3040. ; 
(477), 3200. ; (690, 693), 304d. 

Cure. (621, 662, 712f.), 58a. 

Menaech 818 Vahlen, and Ritschl on), 248a. 

Mil. Glor. (211), og b ; (641 and Ribbeck on), 
244b. ; (695), 7 

Most. (251=261 58a. ; (862/.), 

Pers. (57), 205a. 

Pseud, (1244 Fleck. ), 78d. 

Rud. (7, 39, 77, 86), 305a. ; (161, 210, 304, 
385, 411, 418, 468, 494 [coll. 455], 538 
[eoll. Ter. Andr. 502], 636, 684, 692, 752, 
918 [coll. Capt. 185]), 3050 ; (1093 [col?. 
986], 1124, 1138, 1152, 1169, 1170, 1232, 
1307, 303a. 

Stich. (129), 3080. ; (167), “ab. 3; (226), 2446. 

Trin. prol. (19), 148% ; (107), 308%. ; (1059), 
58a. 


Truc. (221), 148b. ; (685), 2440. (730), 288. 
Plin. Zp. III. (i. 2), ists. (xiv. 7), 190a. 
Nat. Hist. praef. 170a. II. (106), 245a. IV. 
(xii. 22), 37b.; (89), 1380. XIII. (77), 
$20b. XXXIII. ib. XXXIV. 
(19), 170a. b. ; (57), 3 
Propertius III, (xviii. 21), “2760. 
39, 41), 1900. 
Quintilian III. (v. 5-7), 224a. IV. (i, 8), 57a; 
X. (i. 46), 29a. ; (i. 60, 63, 65, 69), 2130.. 
(i. 79), 29a. ; (i. 115), 223a. 
Sallust Cat. li. (20), 169a. 
Jug. (lviiiv.), 139d. ; ciii (1), 1380. 
Seneca contr. (27 § 14), 58a. 
de clem. (i. 5, 5), 2890. 
de const. sap. (6, 3 ;$8, 3; 18, 1), ib. 
de ira (ii. 31 § 4), 1900. 
de otio (3 § 3), 196. 
de provid. (4, 3), 289. ; (4 § 12), 1900. 
de vita beata (12, 5; 18, 2), 7b. 
dial. (vi. 22 §6), 1270. 
ep. (66 § 8), 57. ; (77 § 8), 57a. 
Here, Oct. (134-172), 2890. 
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Latin Writers referred to (continued )— 

Seneca nat. quaest. (i. I § 8), 576. ; (iv. 1, 2) 2940. 
suas, (6 § 27, Sextilius Ena in), 570. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, 16a. ; (c. 25, 236), 189d. 

Silius Italicus Punic. III. (259), 1770. 

Statius Silv. I. (iv. 28-30), 16d. ; II. (i. 175), 
1900..; V. (iii. 162), 2d. 

Strabo (4, p. 203), 180). ; XI. (ii.), 2700. 

Suetonius Awg. (71), 170d. ; (85), 8060. 

Caes. (42), 685. 

Dom. (6), 244a. 

Galb. (22), 57a. 

Nero. (41), ib. 

Symmachus Zp. I. (101), 189a. 
Tacitus Agric. (37), 256a. ; (88 coll. Liv. X. 
xxxiv. 6), ib. 

Ann. I. (8 coll. Liv. VII. iv. 4: v. 2, 6), 7. ; 
(50-51), 277.6. ; (57, 63-9), 277b. II. (7), 
ab. ; (12, 18, 19-21), 278a. IV. (50 [coll. 
Liv. 10., xxxiv. 6], 73), 2560. XIV. (21), 
1380. ; (37), 256a. 

dial, de Orat. (10), 29b. ; (20), 57a. 

Hist. I. (2, 89, 41, 50, 52, 61, 68 coll. II. 93), 
1546. II. (16 coll. 12), ib. ; (17), 256a. ; 
(93),154d, III.(18 coll. Liv. X.xxxiv.6), 260a. 

Terence Andr. (502), 3050. 

Haut. (610f.), 58a. 
Phorm. (923), 68a. 

Terentianus Maurus (693/.), 475. 

Tert.adv. Mare. (ii.2 p.m.),190 b. ; apol. (12),1920. 

Tibullus I. (vii. 38), 85. ; (vii. 58, 56), 2760. 

Valerius Maximus (7, 3, 7), 139a. 

Varro de 1, lat. (s. 174), 3200. 

Vegetius Mulomedicina, praef. (3), 2430. i. (17, 
35), 2890. ; ii. (16, 2), 188b.; (109, 51), 2890. 

Vergil Hel. I. (65), 276a. ; (79), 1924. II. (64), 
ib. V. (66), 2955. Georg. II. (497), 1690. ; 
(517, Philargyr. on), 180a. III. (9), 1530. ; 
(13), 1920; (24, 267, 42, 59, 307, 385 
[coll. IV. 222}), 158d. ; (393), 1690. ; (402, 
449), 153d. IV. (34, 50, 74), ab. ; (117), 
1262. ; (165, 222, 227, 291f7., 317, 447, 455, 
457, 484), 1580. ; (540), 193a. Aen. I. (189, 
427, 429), 169d. II. (448), db. III. (33 
coll. Lucr. IV. 1259), 289a. ; (76, Forbiger 
on), 1695. ; (411, 448, 454, 484, 605, 670, 
674, 683), 289a. IV. (242), 258a. ; (343), 
169b.; (610), 258b. VI. (179), 1690.; 
179b.; (788), 169d. VII. (15f.), 192d. 
IX. (119/,), (288f.), 201a. ; (388), 1690. ; 
(428), 193a. ; (678, 715), 1695. XI. (567), 
276a. XII. (208), 2b. ; (474, 5467.), 1690. ; 
(810), 127a.n. ; (929), 1698. Culex (1—10 
coll, Actna and Georg. I.), 274b. ; (26), 7b. ; 
(487), 2750. ; (50, 57, 99, 106, 108), 275e. ; 
(137—156), 275b. ; (172), 276a. ; (189), ib; 
(213-222 ; 232-384 coll. Aen. vi.), 275a. ; 
(412-414), 7b. 

Laurie’s Lectures on the Rise and Early Constituticn 
of Universities, with a survey of Medieval Educa- 
tion (A.D. 200-1350), 113. 

Laurentian Sophocles, the, 1450. 

Leaf’s (W), Iliad (Vol. i. Books i-xii.), reviewed by 
Merry, 49-50. 


notice of Abel’s, Cauer’s and Rzach’s editions of 
Homer, 198-9. 
notice of Jebb’s Introduction to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, 12 foll. 
Lehrs’ iiber Madvig’s Adversarien und ihren Ver- 
fasser, 124. 
Lenormant’s Histoire dela Monnaie dans’ Antiquité, 
172a. 
Leskien and the ‘ young grammarians,’ 2640. 
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Letters from a French University Professor on 

Classical Education in France, 205, 245, 282. 
Theta and Omikron in Inscriptions, the, 314-15. 
Lewis’ (George Cornewall) collation of the Bankes 
Homer in the Cambridge Philological Museum 
(1832), 39a. 
Lex Rubria, the, 158. 
Ursonensis (B.c. 44), the, 7b. 
Lias’ First Epistle of St. John, 71. 
to the Corinthians, 235. 
Liddell and Scott, references to, 440., 79b., 1290., 
196a., 224a., 244a., 2800. 
Lightfoot, Bishop, 5a., 710., 2690. 
Linus song, fragment of a, preserved by the Scholiast. 
on Ji. xviii. (570), 1620. 
Lindsay's (W. M.) notice of Edon’s Keriture et Pronon- 
ciation du Latin Savant et du Latin Populaire ; 
Restitution et Nowvelle Interprétation du Chant dit 
des Freres Arvales ; Nouvelle Etude sur le Chant 
Lémural, 163. 
Literary Studies in the England and Germany of the 
Sixteenth Century, Herford’s, 166. 
littera canina, 121b. 
Livy v. vi. vii., Cluer’s, revised by P.E. Matheson, 112. 
Madvig and Ussing’s, ed. 4 (Vol. ii. Pars, i.), 276. 
Selections from—the Last Two Kings of Mace- 
don—Rawlins’, 72. 
Zingerle’s, 277. 

xlvii. 17, compared with Appian, (Maced. xi. 
1,8); 170; 

Aoyetov, 298a. 

Aoyicds 99. 

lolarius, 304a. 

longa littera, 304d. 

Luean’s Pharsalia, Haskins’, with an Introduction by 
W. E. Heitland, 293 foll. 

imitated from Seneca, 2940, 
Vergil, 293-4. 
MSS. of, 295a. 
quoted by Priscian and Probus, 295. 
Scholia on, the, 225a. 
the hero of, 293d. 
the title of, 294d. 
relations to the younger Seneca, 7b. 

Luceria, the as librale of (circ. B.C. 800-252), 1630. 

Lucian’s Vera Historia, 102a. 

Lucretius, facsimile of MSS., 231a. 

Lupton’s (J. H.) notice of Abel’s Orphica 270-1. 

Liitjohann on the Cato Maior (Rhein. Mus, xxxvii.), 
136d. 

Lycophron’s Alexandra, 304a. 

Lygdamis Inscription (B.c. 460-455) in the British 
Museum, 314-15. 


Macan’s (R. W.) notices of Holder’s Herodotus, 156-7. 
Mackail’s (J. W.) notice of Pomtow’s Poetae Lyrici 
Graecit Minores, 152. 
Macrobius Sat. vii. 4 § 7, 243. 
Madvig, Johan Nicolai (7 Aug. 1804—12 Dec. 1886) 
obituary notice of, 123-4. 
letter from (Aug. 1884), 28a. 
-Ussing Livy, ed. 4, 276. 
Mahaffy’s Alexander’s Empire, 203-4. 
Rambles and Studies in Greece, 237. 
Majorea, Excavations at, 316-17. 
Mantineia, excavations at, 317. 
196. 
Marbles in the British Museum, 117. 
Marcus Aurelius, English translations of, 232. 
Margoliouth’s (D. 8.) notes on Aristoph. Achar. 
(100) ; Vesp. (355), 204. 
notice of Blaydes’ Aristophanes, 96 foll. 
Marold’s C. Vettit Aquilini Jweenci libri Evangelio- 
rum IV., 158. 
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Marsiglio Ficino, 270a. 
Martial, Friedliinder’s, 56 foll. 
Gilbert’s, 74. 
illustrated by an Arabic story, 192a., 2450. 
Martin’s Les Cavaliers Athéniens, 228 foll. 
Master of Trinity as a Platonic Scholar, the late, 
33 foll. 
Matheson’s revised edition of Cluer’s Livy v. vi. vii., 112. 
Mausoleum, the, Cecil Torr, 790. 
Mayor (John E. B.) Juvenal (Vol. I. fourth edition ; 
Vol. _ third edition), reviewed by Nettleship, 
15 foll. 
appeal in behalf of Archiv. fiir Lateinische Lexi- 
kographie, 227-8. 
obituary notice of J. N. Madvig., 123-4. 


note on— 

Apsyrtus, 

Hor. A. P. (351 3130. 

John Clement, 2446. 

Macrob. Sat, vii. (4 § 7), 243a. 

notice of— 

Baehrens’ Fragmenta Poetarwm Latinorum, 74. 

Minweius Felix, 75. 

Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des .Anti- 

quités grecques et romaines, 201. 

Ellis’ (Robinson) Avianus, 188 foll.; ep. 245d. 

Friedlinder’s Martial, 56 foll. 

Gertz’ Seneca, 19. 

Gilbert’s Martial, 74. 

Holzinger’s Nemesius, 303. 

Huemer’s Virgilius Grammaticus, 158. 

Jadart’s Memoirs of Ruinart, 168. 

Kennedy’s Latin Vocabulary, 74. 

Lexicons to Caesar, 111. 

Marold’s Juvencus, 158. 

Meister’s Quintilian, 155. 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 158-9. 

Peiper’s Ausonius, 75. 

Petschenig’s Corippus, 158. 

Ruehl’s Justin, 75. 

Wagener’s Festus, 158. 

Wendland’s Quaestiones Musonianae, 74. 
Mayor's (Joseph B.) Cicero De Natura Deorwm, 186a., 

1870. 


criticisms on Paley and Sandys’ Demosthenes 
(Journal of Philology, vi. 240-252), 140. 

note on Aristoph. Achar. (36), 115. 

note on Conditional Sentences in Latin, 239. 

McClellan’s Greek Testament, 107a. 

Mehler’s translation of Van Leeuwen, jun. and Da 
Costa’s Der Dialect der homerischen Gedichte, 199. 

Meister’s Quintilian, 155-6. 

Mélanges Renier, 301-9. 

Melbourne University, Supplementum to Plautus’ 
Aulularia, written for the Students of, April 21, 
1887, by T. G. Tucker, 310 foll. 

meAérn, 221a., 224a. 

Memoirs of Ruinart, Jadart’s, 168. 

—pevai, —yev, the infinitive terminations, 37a. , 91a. 

Menge and Preuss’ Lexicon Caesarianum, 111. 

merdo, momordi, mordeo, 148. 

Merk’s (Charles) notice of Funk’s Doctrina Duodecim 
Apostolorum, 302. 

Merguet’s Lexicon zu der Schriften Cisars und seiner 
Fortsetzer, 111. 

Merovingian writings. 141a. 

Merry’s (W. W.) notice of Leaf’s Iliad, 49-50. 

(uéora). uéorod:, wéeore, 92a. 

Plato’s doctrine of, 233a. 

Methods of Historical Study, and Chief Periods of 
European History, Freeman’s, 112. 

Meusel’s Lexicon Caesarianum, 111. 

Middleton’s (Prof.) Rome, 153a. 


Miélot’s Miracles de Nostre Dame, MSS. of, 1476. 
Milton’s Latin Poetry, on some faults in, 46 foll. 
piunors, the Platonic, 
Minucius Felix, Baehrens’, 75. 
Modern Greek, Zompolides’ Course of, 118. 
Mommsen’s reprint of Bruns’ Fontes iwris Romani 
antiqui, 157-8. 
Rémische Geschichte (Fiinfter Band), 60 foll. 
(V. p. 145), note on, 243-4. 
Staatsrecht, translated by P. F. Girard, 165-6. 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, references to, 36a., 199a. 
review of Van Leeuwen, jun. and Da Costa’s Der 
Dialect der homerischen Gedichte, 199. 
Monwinenta Germaniae Historica, 158-9. 
Morris’ Odyssey of Homer, Vol. I., 160. 
MSS. at Patmos, two, 281. 
in the British Museum, Early Classical, 38 foll. 
of Avianus, 189d. ; Corbey of S. James, 268 ; 
Eugippius (excerpts) 141; (vita S. Severini) 
225; Euripides, 273a.; Lucan, 295a.; Persius, 
174.; Plautus, 304 foll. 
[See Albwm Paléographique, Chatelain, Codex, 
Fragmenta Herewlanensia and Hadoardus. 
Miiller’s (C. F. W.) Cicero, text, 186 foll. 
Miiller’s (Albert) Greek Theatre, 296 foll. 
Mullinger’s History of Cambridge, 113a. 
Schools of Charles the Great, ib. 
Munro (H, A. J.), emendations of, 74b., 1000. 
Friedliinder’s dedication to, 56. 
references to, 57b., 276d. 
Murray (A. S.) on an Archaic Greek Vase, 315-16. 
on Myron’s Pristae, 3-4. 
Musewm Marbles (pt. xi. p. 86), note on the, 313d. 
Musonianae Quaestiones, Wendland’s, 74, 
pvorhpiov, 107-8. 
Myron’s Pristae, 3: ep., 115. 


v before F, 

Napoleon III., (Jules César iii. 7 § 3) on Caesar Bell. 
Gall. iv. (17), 1680. b., 242. 

Narducci on the Hadoardus MS. of Cicero, 110a. 

Nasals and liquids + sigma, 259a. 

navicularii, 267b. 

vavxpapla, 229. 

vnrets, 322d. 

Nemesianus and Calpurnius, Eclogwes of, Keene’s, 276. 

Nemesii Emeseni libri rept picews versio 

latina, Holzinger’s, 303. 

Nettleship (H.) Passages for Translation into Latin 

Prose, 279-80. 


notice of Boelte’s De Artium Scriptoribus Latinis, 
278-9. 
notice of Haskins’ Lucan, 293 foll. 
notice of Mayor’s Juvenal, 15 foll. 
notice of Reitzenstein’s Verrianische Forschungen, 
307-8. 
Neumann and Partsch’s Physikalische Geographie von 
Griechenland, 203. 
New Books published in England: 30, 88, 122, 182, 
214, 260, 291, 322. 
on the Continent: 31, 88, 122, 182, 214, 260, 
292, 322. 
New Materials for the text of Aristotle’s Politics, 20. 
Testament, on some Political terms employed in 
the, 4 foll., 42 foll. 
Niejahr (Quaest, Arist. Scaen.) on the meplaxrot, 


Nisyros, Marble inscription at, 82d. 

Nixon’s (J. E.) notice of Poiret’s Eloquence judiciaire 
a Rome pendant la Republique, 273-4. 

Nohl’s Cicero—Oratio pro Sex. Roscio Amerino ; in 
Q. Caecilium Divinatio, in C. Verrem Accusationis, 
Lib. iv. v., 135-6. 
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vouopiaaxes, 2970. 

Notes on Conditional Sentences in Latin, 124, 197, 
238-9. 

Notice sur un Manuserit Meérovingien Eugippius, 
14la. 

Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, the, 145a. 

Nouvelle Etude sur le Chant Lémural, Bdon’s, 163-4. 

Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner’s, 101. 


Oberhummer’s Akarnania, Ambrakia &c., 279. 
Obituary notices :— 
Desjardins, Ernest, 24. 
Henzen, J. H. W., 178. 
Heslop, George Henry, 24. 
Jordan, Henri, 24. 
Madvig, Johan Nicolai, 123. 
Schafer, Carl, 178. 
von Gutschmidt, Freiheer Hermann Alf., 7b. 
obsignare tabulas, 69b. 
Officina dei Papiri at Naples, the, 185a. 
‘Oil upon troubled waters, to pour,’ 245. 
Oman’s (C. W. C.) notice of Percy Gardner’s Pelo- 
ponnesus, 248-9. 
Onions’ (J. H.) note on Hor. Epod. xvii. (32), 242-3. 
notice of Schoell’s Plautus’ Captivi, 304. 
notice of Schoell’s Plautus’ Rudens, 305-6. 
opisthographi, 3206. 
oppido desperare, an un-Ciceronian phrase, 137a. 
oratio commentata, 224a. 
bpxapmos avbpav, 36. 
épxhotpa, 297-8. 
Ordericus Vitalis’ autograph MS. of, 147. 
Orpheus, Hymnus in Isim, 270a. 
Vincent’s annotated copy of Gesner’s, 270d. 
Wiel’s Observationes (1853), 2b. 
Orphica, recensuit Eugenius Abel, 270. 
Orvieto, excavations at, 117a. 
ovdara (Boeotian for dara), proposed by Verrall on 
Aesch. Theb. 259 (= 273 Dindorf), 53a. 
Ovid, Carmina Selecta, Sedlmayer’s, 157. 
Fasti, Tristia, Ibis, Ex Ponto, Halieutica, Frag- 
menta, Giithling’s, <b. 
Metamorphoses, Zingerle’s, ib. 
Metamorphoses, xiii., xiv., Simmons’, 199-200. 
MSS. of, 157. 
Tristia, book i., Owen’s, 234. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Owen’s (S. G.) Ovid’s Tristia, book i., 234. 
notice of Giithling’s Vergil, 276. 
notice of Giithling’s, Sedlmayer’s and Zingerle’s 
edition of Ovid, 157. 
notice of Simmons’ Ovid’s Metamorphoses xiii. 
xiv., 199-200. 
Oxford University Intelligence; 21, 77, 171, 183, 
208, 215, 285, 314. 


Page’s (T. E.) note on Hor. Carm. 111. xxiii., 17/7, 
169-70. 
‘Problem in N. T. Criticism,’ 319d. 
Palaeography in France, 145 foll. 
Paléographie des Classiques Latins, collection de Fac- 
similes, Chatelain’s, 230. 
Palestine, coins of, in the Albert Hall, 117«. 
Paley and Sandys’ Demosthenes (second edition), 
14-15. 
Paley’s Truth about Homer, 269-70. 
Pallis’ (Alex.) note on Aesch. Agam. (301), 204a. 
Panathenaic prize vases, 316a. : 
mavOupaddy (cp. duobvpaddy), 92a. 
Pantikapaean mint, the, 174a. 
Papyri in the British Museum, 38-9. 
par impar (apriacuds), 170. 
mapalrnois (deprecatio), 223d. 


mapacoxeva 187). 
‘ paroemiac,’ the, 1620. 
Parum cavisse videtur (Hor. A. P. 351ff7.), 3130. 
marxa, 1960, 
Passages for Translation into Latin Prose, Nettle- 
ship’s, 279-80. 
Patmos, archaeological researches at, 82. 
library of monastery of St. John, 237), 2810. 
two MSS. at, 281. 
Paton’s (W. R.) note on excavations at Iasos, 176-7. 
note on excavations at Smyrna, 82-3. 
Pausanias der Perieget, Kalkmann’s, 101. 
Pausanias’ alleged sources of information, 102-3. 
Description of Greece, Shilleto’s translation, 101. 
Peacock’s Observations on the Cambridge Statutes, 
113a. 
Pearson and Strong’s Juvenal, 154-5. 
Pearson’s (A. C.) note on Dem. Androt. (p. 606, § 44), 


Peile’s (J.) note on stritawos (Fest. )—tritawos, 205. 
note on ¢titwlus, 790. 
notice of Wheeler’s Der Griechische Nominal- 
Accent, 103 foll. 
Peiper’s Ausonius, 75. 
Pelham’s (H. F.) notice of Schiller’s Geschichte der 
Réimischen Kaiserzeit (Band II.), 266 foll. 
Peloponnesus, Clark’s, 20. 
Percy Gardner’s, coins of, 248-9. 
the, 59a. 
Peppmiiller’s selections from Bergk’s Kleine philo- 
logische Schriften, 234-5. 
mept tious, of Longinos, 300 foll. 
avOpémov Nemesii Emeseni libri versio 
latina, 303. 
meplaxrot, 298d. 
Periodicals, Summaries of. See under ‘Summaries.’ 
Perizonius, 189d. 
meprepever@a, 1080. 
perscribere, perscriptio, 68a.b. 
Persius, Juvenal and Sulpicia, Otto Jahn’s, edited by 
Biicheler, 17. 
MSS., 170. 
Scholia, 17a. 
Person’s Tacitus, Annals (1883), Histories (1880), 154. 
Peskett’s Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda, 72. 
explanation of Caesar’sBridge over the Rhine, 168. 
Petrie’s (W. M. Flinders) note on Miscellanea from 
Egypt. 209-10. 
Petronius’ parody of Lucan, 2240. 
Petschenig’s Cresconius Corippus, 158. 
bapicaios, 1960. 
picOdoews ofkov, 1650. 
Pheidén of Argos. 172. 
pipes (=Onpes: cp. fera), 360. 
Kixnuevat, &c., 360. 
Philodemus, 186-7. 
Philological Society, Abstract of Proceedings of (5 
Nov. 1886—18 Mar. 1887), 179a. 
Cambridge, 230. 
communications to, 240. 
Proceedings of, 1330. 
Philonides, 273. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollonii (i. 24; iv. 7), 280-1. 
Photius s.v. vavepapla, 229a. 
vonopvAakes, 2970. 
opxhotpa, tb. 
gparpla, Etymology of, 60d. 
Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland, Neumann 
and Partsch’s, 203. 
Pindar, Nem. vii. 17, note on, 313a. 
mlovpes, 36a. 
Pithoeanus MS. of Juvenal, Beer’s collation of, 17b., 
155a. 
Plaidoyers Politiques de Demosthéne, Weil's, 218 foll. 
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Plato and Marcus Aurelius for English Readers, 232. 
Plato’s Apology, Adam’s, 71. 
» Crito, and parts of the Phazdo trans- 
lated for English Readers, 232. 
dialogues, chronology of, 2338a. 
Gorgiasand Phaedrus, Thompson’s editions of 340. 
Republic, translations from for Eng- 
lish Readers, 232. 
Ideenlehre, Zeller, 232 ; Jackson, 233a. 
Philebus, Thompson’s ‘Introductory Remarks’ 
on, 34a. 
Sophist and Politicus, authenticity of, 33d 
[See also under ‘ Greek Writers.’] 
Platonische Studien, Bonitz, 232-3. 
Platt’s (Arthur) note on dpern, 280. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 
(i. 24 ; iv. 7), ib. 
Plautus’ Aulularia, Snpplementum to, written for 
the students of Trin: Coll: Melbourne, 310 foll. 
Captivi, Schoell’s, 304. 
Mil. Glor, 695, note on, 79d. 
MSS., 304-5. 
facsimiles of, 231a. 
Rudens, Schoell’s, 305-6. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Plays acted at the 16th century, 166d. 
TAOS, ppatpia, yévn, 5 
Plummer’s (A.) Church of ms Early Fathers (external 
history), 237. 


notice of Chase’s Chrysostom, 236. 
Chrysostom De Sacerdotio, Seltmann’s, 
303a. 
Lias’ First Epistle of St. John, 71. 
to the Corinthians, 235. 
Scrivener’s Greek Testament, 70. 
Weymouth’s Greek Testament, ib. 
Woods’ and Johnston’s translation of 
St. Augustine’s Anti-Pelagian Trea- 
tises, 235. 
Plutarcht De Proverbiis Alexandrinoram libellus ine- 
ditus, Crusius’, 272. 
Sulla, Holden’s, 152-3. 
[See also under ‘ Greek Writers.’] 
Poetae Lyrici Graeci Minores, Pomtow’s, 152. 
Poetarum Latinorum Fragmenta, Baehrens’, 74. 
Poiret’s Eloquence judiciaire & Rome pendant la 
République, 273-4. 
Polemon, Pausanias’ alleged authority on archaeology, 
102d. 
Poli-tis-Chrysokhou, excavations at, 316/. 
Polycletus’ Astragalizontes, 170. 
Pomtow’s Poetae Lyrici Graect Minores, 152. 
mépdadris, 36a. 
mappw, 188a. 
Porson’s canons, 50b., 3030. 
Postgate (J. P.) on the Reformed Pronunciation of 
Latin, 40 foll. 
pracsumere (= ‘ to presume, arrogate’), 193a, 
Preuss’ Vollsténdiges lexikon zw den pseudocdsarian- 
ischen Schriftwerken, 111. 
Priem (Dr.) on Conditional Sentences, 125a.n., 1260., 
127a.n. 
Prins (Dr.) on the Epistle to the Galatians, 119. 
mpidvas = xepav Tods Secpuovs (Hesychius), 4a. 
= decpevdels (coll. Soph. Ai. 1019 Lobeck), 
Suidas, ib. 
tplov = ayopd (Hesychius), 3d. 
Pristae of Myron, the, 3-4. 
Probebibel, the, 84a. 
Prochyta alta (Verg. Aen. ix. 175), note on, 169, 
Pronunciation of Latin, 40 foll. 
Propertius and Tibullus, Ramsay’s selections from, 
276. 


Proposed scheme for a classified catalogue of MSS. of 
Classical Authors, 217-18. 
mpooratis, 6). 
Proverbs :— 
3b. 
ovdév o” dvhoe BoABds by ph vedp’ 57b. 
‘To = oil upon troubled waters,’ 245a. b. 
of Alexandria, 272a. 
Prudentius, the Paris, 
Pulpit Commentary, the: Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians, 71. 
Punie War, the Second, Arnolds (edited by W. T 
Arnold), 109-110. 
purgatio 224a, 
Purser’s (L. C.) notice of Friinkel’s edition of Boeckh’s 
Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 149 foll. 


Quaestiones Diodoreae Mythographicae, Bethe’s, 278. 
Musonianae, Wendland’s, 74. 

Quintus Curtius, Dosson’s, 307. 

Quintilian, Meister’s, 155-6. 


Ramsay’s (G. G.) selections from Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius, 276. 
(W.) Prosody, 47a. 0. 

vane esculenta, 20. 
temporaria, ib. 

Randell’s (T.) notice of Ephesians, Philippians, and 

Colossians in the Pulpit Commentary, 71 

Rawlins’ selections from Livy, 72. 

Regnier’s De la latinité des sermons de Saint Augustin, 
235-6. 

Reid’s (J. S.) note on Conditional Sentences, 127a. n. 
on Rutilius Claudius Namatianus (11. 47, 8), 78). 
notice of Schwenke’s Des Hadoardus Cicero- 

Excerpte, 110. 
notice of C. F. W. Miiller’s Cicero, 136 foll. 
notice of Schiche’s and Nohl’s editions of Cicero, 
135-6, 

Reinach’s Grammaire Latine, 200-1. 
note on excavations at Delphi, 82. 

Reitzenstein’s Verrianische Forschungen, 307-8. 

Relief Map of Syracuse, Jordan and Haverfield’s, 73. 

Renier, Mélanges, 308-9. 

‘Report to H.M.’s government on the Greek MSS. 
yet remaining in libraries of the Levant, London 
1858,’ 273a. 

Reports on Archaeology, 25, 80,,117, 171, 209, 248, 
285, 314. 

Restitution et Nouvelle Interprétation du Chant dit des 
Freres Arvales, Edon’s, 163. 

Resultant Greek Testament, Weymouth’s, 70. 

Revised Version, the, 108-9. 

Westcott on the, 179a, 212d, 319d. 
in Germany, 84a. 
ERhenanus’ Correspondence, Horawitz and Hartfelder’s, 
167. 

Rhetoric of Cicero, Causeret’s, 222 foll. 
subdivisions of :—inventio, dispositio, elocutio, 

actio, memoria, 222b. 

Rhodes in Modern Times, Cecil Torr’s, 249. 

Richards’(H.) notice of Stock’s Nicomachean Ethies, 152. 

Ridgeway’s (W.) note on Pindar, Nem. vii, (17), 313a. 

Riemann’s Syntaxe Latine, 201. 

Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, Laurie’s 
Lectures on the, 113. 

Roach Smith, 299d. 

Roberts’ (Dr.) Discussions on the Gospels, 1970. 

(E. 8.) Greek Epigraphy, 315d. 

(W. Rhys) notice of Crusius’ Plutarch De Pro- 
verbiis Alexandrinorum, 272. 

(W. Rhys) notice of Mélanges Renier, 308-9. 

Robinson’s (J. Armitage) notice of Two MSS. at 
Patmos, 281. 
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Roby’s (H. J.) Latin Grammar, references to, 125, 
126, 148, 197-8, 238-9. 
note on Caesar’s Bridge over the Rhine, 242. 
notice of Bruns’ Fontes iwris Romani antiqui, 
157-8. 
notice of Gasquy's Cicéron Jurisconsulte, 73. 
notice of Riemann’s Syntaxe Latine, 201. 
notice of Sonnenschein’s notes on the Conditional 
Sentence in Latin, 197-8. 
notice of Tyrrell’s Letters of Cicero, on points of 
Law, 66 foll. 
Roman Altar at South Shields (Academy, 30 April, 
7 May), 177a. 
Law, points of, in Tyrrell’s edition of Cicero’s 
Letters, 66 foll. 
Romano-British Remains, Part I., Gomme’s, 298 fol], 
Roémische Geschichte, Mommsen’s, Vol. V. (p. 145), 
note on, 243-4. 
Geschichte, Mommsen’s, Vol. V., notice of, 60 foll. 
podya, paves, ruga, 13. 
Ruehl’s M. Fwniani Iustini epitoma, 75. 
Ruinart, Jadart’s Memoirs of, 168. 
Rutherford’s (W. Gunion) notes on the Scholia of the 
Plutus, 78, 242. 
(W. Gunion) notice of Briel’s De Callistrato et 
Philonide, 273. 
Rutilius Claudius Namatianus II. 47, 8, note on, 78d. 
Rzach’s Homeri Iliadis Carmina, 198. 


Saalfeld’s Thensaurus Italo-Graecus, 85a. 
saccula (sacculum), ‘* fashion, manners,” 296). 
Sahidic Acts of Andrew and Paul, the fragmentary, 
244D. 
oalyw, 87a. 
Sallust, Cat. (51, 20), Caesar’s speech in bebalf of 
the Catilinarians, 169. 
facsimile MSS. of, 231a. 
salutatio confounded with the sportula, 243. 
Sampi, San, Sigma, 315a. 
Sanday’s (W.) note on Tischendorf’s Evangeliwm 
Palatinum (p. xxi.), 281a. 
notices of the Vienna Corpus Seriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum Latinorum, 139 foll., 224 foll. 
Sanhedrin, origin of the word, 44a. 
Sandys and Paley’s Demosthenes, 14-15. 
Sandys’ Laster Vacation in Greece, 237-8, 


note on Greek Frogs, 20. 
notice of Causeret’s Etude sur la langue de la 
rhétorique et de la critique littéraire dans 
Cicéron, 222 foll. 
notice of Wotke’s Demosthenis Orationces selectac, 
271. 
Sapphic Metre, the, 92d. 
Sappho’s Zpithalamion, ib. 
Sassanid Kings imitated by Diocletian, 276a. 
satisfactio = ‘* amends for a fault,” 2276. 
Saturnian verse, the, 92a., 
Scarabaeus from Ialysos, 250a. 
oxnvh, 297-8. 
Schaper, Carl (15 Mar. 1828—6 Oct. 1886), 178 
Scheme for a Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classical 
MSS., 217-18. 
Scherer’s Zur Geschichte dev deutschen Sprache, 2646. 
Schiche’s Cicero—Cato maior de Senectute ; Laclius 
de Amicitia ; de Officiis—135-6. 
Schiller’s Geschichte der Romischen Kaiserzcit (Band 
II.), 266 foll. 
Schliemann’s (Dr.) Trojan treasure, 1720. 
Schmidt’s Kritische Studien zu den Gfriechischen 
Dramatikern, 93 foll. 
Schoell’s Plautus’ Captivi, 304. 
Radens, 305-6, 
schola, 
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Schola to Cathedral, from, G. Baldwin Brown’s, 750. 
Scholia in Furipidem, Schwartz’, Vol. I., 272-3. 
Scholia of the Plutus, notes on the, 78, 242. 
Schubert’s text and translation of Pausanias, 1010. 
Schulthess’ Vormundschaft nach Attischen Recht, 165. 
Schwartz’ Scholia in Euripidem, Vol. I. (scholia in 
Hecubam Orestem Phoenissas), 272-3. 
Schwenke’s Des Hadoardus Cicero-Excerpte, 110 
scolion, the, 152a. 
Scott's (W.) article on Philodemus wep) Siaywyiis 
in J. of Philology (xii. p. 245), 187a. 
Fragmenta Herewlanensia, 185 foll. 
Scrivener’s Greck Testament (enlarged edition), 70. 
Seaton (R. C.) on the Astragalizontes of Polycletus, 
170. 
on the meaning of yAvoldes, 244. 
Sed]mayer’s Ovidii Carmina Selecta, 157. 
Selinus, archaic metopes from, 30. 
(pagina), 320b. 
Seltmann’s Chrysostom de Sacerdotio, 303. 
Seneca, Gertz’s, 19. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Shilleto’s (A. R.) translation of Pausanias, 101. 
Shilleto’s (R.) Demosth. De Falsa Legatione, 14a. 
Thucydides, 71b., 231d. 
Sicard’s Etudes classiques avant la Révolution, 167. 
Sicyonica of Menaechmus, the, 102d. 
Sidgwick’s (A.) ‘‘ Greek and Latin Classics v. English 
Literature,” 8 foll.: ep. 83. 
Lectures on Greck Prose, 73-4. 
P. Vergili Maronis Georgicon Libri IIT. IV., 
153. 


notice of Bryans’ Caesar, Bell. Gall. 1V., 233-4. 
notice of Jebb, Jackson and Currey’s Extracts for 
Translation, 309. 
notice of Owen’s Ovid, 7'rist. I., 234. 
notice of Stedman’s Latin Kx. Papers, 309. 
Sidon, excavations at, 117a., 318a. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, on the exile of Juvenal, 16a. 
cp. sudor, sweat), 301d. 
sigma in combination with nasals and liquids, 259a. 
Simias, 304a. 
simul = &uvd-ts (2), 87a. 
Sittl’s Die Aolismen der Homerischen Sprache (Philo- 
logus, xliii. 1), 35 foll. 
Skeat (Prof.) s. v. Title, 78b. 
Smith’s (A. H.) note on British Museum Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 118-9. 
(Cecil) acquisitions of the British Museum 
25 foll., 80, 117, 244, 316. 
note on a marble inscription at Nisyros, 82. 
antiquities at Patmos, 7b. 
archaeological finds at Cyprus (ep. pp. 
25-6), Iasos, Majorca, Minorca, 
Mantineia, Sidon, Thasos, Tiryns, 
Trieste, 317-18. 
archaic fibulae, with incised designs, 
115. 
Furni—four islets near Samos, 82. 
the Chaeroneia lion, 317. 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 7. 
notice of Harrow School Museum—Budge’s and 
Torr’s Catalogues, 283. 
Upcott’s Introduction to Greek Sculpture, 74. 
Smyrna, excavations at, 82-3. 
Snow’s (T. C.) notice of Brugmann’s Jndo-European 
Grammar, 62 foll. 
of Paley’s Truth about Homer, 269-70. 
Socrates, a translation of the Apology, Crito, and 
parts of the Phacdo 232. 
talks with, from the Gorgias and Republic, ib. 
Sonnenschein’s (E. A.) notes on Conditional Sentences, 
124, 238, 
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Sonnenschein’s (E. A.) notice of Edons (Lhomond’s) 
Eléments de Grammaire Latine, 200 
Reinach’s Grammaire Latine, ib. 
Sonntag’s Ueber die Appendix Vergiliana, 306-7. 
Sophocles, Campbell and Abbott’s, 132 foll. 
El. 564, 240. 
Jebbs: Part II. The Oedipus Coloneus, 53 foll. 
(See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 

Sorof’s (Dr.) editions of Cicero, 306. 

Sosibius, Pausanias’ alleged authority for Sparta, 
102d. 

Speculum of St. Augustine, the so-called, 140a., 

Spicilegium Juvenalianum, Beer’s, 17). 

‘* Sporadic Variation,” 63a. 

Sportula, the, 243 

oo, symbol to denote, in inscriptions, 315a. 

St. John, Lias’ First Epistle of, 71. 

of Patmos, Monasterial Library of, 2370., 
2810. 
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A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 


LEGES. By JAMES HADLEY, late Professor in Yale College. Revised and in part Rewritten by 
FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN, Professor in Harvard College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Academy says :—‘‘ The book thus contains the fruits of the labours of Curtius, the newer philologists, 
Cobet and Goodwin ; and the editor’s name is proof that it has been put together with sound knowledge and 
sound judgment. . . . It forms a distinct advance on any previous grammar.” 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ Another solid contribution to the collection of good school-books is Hadley and 
Allen’s Greek grammar, which hails from America. Professor Hadley’s grammar, as first published in 1860, 
was, like the Student’s Greck Grammar, based on the Schul-Grammatik of Georg Curtius. It was very 
— in America, and hence a revised edition, by one of the first American classicists, Professor F. D. 
Allen, is now issued. The accidence has been corrected in the interests of philology and atticism ; while the 
syntax has been rewritten on the lines of Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, so that the book includes the best 
results of grammatical studies up till the present day.” 

The American Journal of Education says :—‘‘ Greek scholars who are familiar with the original edition of 
Hadley’s grammar will find much to admire in the changes made in the new work. It is full and instructive, 
405 pages of well-arranged text, with an English index. The whole bears evidence of careful preparation and 
ripe scholarship. The best Greek grammars of Europe and America furnish the basis of the author’s text, and 
the best Greek writers are drawn upon for illustration and exercise.” 


SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE 


GREEK VERB. By W. W. GOODWIN, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Harvard University, U.S.A, 
New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR. By the same Author. New 


Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Atheneum says :—‘‘ It is the best Greek Grammar of its size in the English language.” 


A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 


Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. ROBY, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In Two 
Volumes. Volume I.—Fifth Edition, containing:—Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflections; Book 
III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


x", To this fifth edition have been added three Appendices on Metre, on Grammatical and Rhetorical 
Expressions, and on Latin Authors, which first appeared in the author's ‘‘ School Latin Grammar.” 


Volume II. Syntax, Prepositions, &. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in his art. A book that 
would do honour to any country.” 


By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., ° 
Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE 


OF ALEXANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. [Just Published. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from Homer to Menander. 


Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. Revised and 


enlarged, with Map. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Macmillan and Co.'s Descriptive Catalogue of New Educational Books is Now Ready, Post Free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Ready shortly, in One Volume Folio, Hand-made paper, Rough edges, in two Printings 
Bound in Vellum, superbly illustrated and decorated, with the Original Music in a 
separate Volume, bound to match. Price Four Guineas Complete. 


OFT HELLAS: 


THE TALE OF TROY AND THE STORY OF ORESTES, 


From HOMER and AESCHYLUS, with an Introductory 
Essay and Sonnets by Prof. G. C. Warr, M.A., of King's College, 
London, presented in 82 Designs by Water Crane. 

*,* The Letterpress consists of the Text, in English, of The Tale of Troy (Scenes from the Iliad and Odyssey) 


and The Story of Orestes (from the Orestean Trilogy of Hschylus), with an Introduction on the poetry of 
Homer and Zschylus, and descriptive Sonnets. 

Mr. Crane’s designs consist of illustrations of the text of every page, together with rich and varied 
marginal decoration in red and black. 


The supplemental volume contains the original music for Harp or Piano and Voice, composed expresssly 
for the Scenes as represented in 1883 and 1886 by OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, MALCOLM LAWSON, 
WALTER PARRATT, Organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and Dk. W. H. MONK. 


@@ The Edition is restricted to 250 copies. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., Limirep, Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. ; 
and at Belfast and New York. 


MATRICULATION (LONDON) and other Exams.—A Public Schoolman (Classical Exhibitioner, Univ. 
Lond.), equally familiar with the ordinary English as with the Italian pronunciation of Latin, acquired 
during a residence of many years in Italy, takes Classical subjects.—Tutor, 6 Granville Square, W.C. 


DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND. 
Just Published, 


ANALECTA ORIENTALIA AD POETICAM ARISTOTELEAM. 


EDIDIT 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 


I. Texts :—Arabic Version of the Poetics by Abu Bashara Matta of Dair Konna. 2. Fragment of Syriac Vession. 3. Summa 


by Avicenna. 4. Summa by Barhebraeus. 
Edited from MSS. in London, Oxford, Paris, Florence, Milan, Upsala. 
II. Introduction (in Latin):—1. Historia Analectorum. 2. Notes on the Greek Text. 8. Translation of part of Avicenna’s 
8 


jumma. 4, Critical Notes on the Texts. 
Only 250 Copies Printed. 


PLATONIS RESPUBLICA. 


Recogn, J. G. BAITER 
Editio Sexta. 
Small 4to. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 


*,* D. NUTT has taken advantage of the appearance of the 6th Edition to issue this favourite text of the Republic on 
writing paper with very wide margins. This large paper issue will be found much more convenient for annotation and at the 


same time cheaper than interleaved copies of the ordinary edition. 
NOW READY, 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
Metrically Translated into Modern Greek. 
BY ALEX. CASDAGLI. 
With Doré’s Illustrations. Folio. Bound in White Vellum, Antique style, Lettered in Black and Red, Gilt top. £1 10s 
*,* Here isa translator who is not a traitor... Mr. Casdagli probably comes nearer Milton than Pope comes to Homer by a 
very long way.—Daily News, Nov. 15. ; 
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